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ABSTRACT 

To evaluate the writing abilities of American 
students, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
asked nationally representative samples of fourth, eighth, and 
twelfth graders— approximately 20,000 students in all— to perform a 
variety of informative, persuasive, and narrative writing tasks. In 
addition, students were asked about the amount and types of writing 
they did in and out of school, the nature of the instruction they 
received, and their writing strategies. To supplement this 
information, the English or language arts teachers of eighth graders 
participating in the assessment completed a questionnaire on these 
students and the instruction they had been provided. In the 
informative writing task, most fourth graders (81%) wrote at leapt 
minimally acceptable story summaries, while 74% to 84% of the eighth 
graders and 79% to 83% of the twelfth graders wrote minimal or better 
responses to two analysis tasks. In the persuasive writing task, most 
students (65-88%) at all three grades provided at least minimal 
responses. Similar to the informative writing results, elaborated 
responses to the persuasive tasks were rare. Students tended to 
perform better in the imaginative narrative tasks than on the 
persuasive tasks. Eighty-one percent of the fourth graders wrote 
minimal or better responses, while 80% to 87% of the eighth and 
twelfth graders generated minimal or better responses to the personal 
narrative task. Assessment highlights also include information on: 
(1) writing instruction; and (2) effects of response time on 
performance. (Extensive tables of data and figures are included; a 
procedural appendix and an appendix containing additional data are 
attached.) (NKA) 
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What is The Nation's Report Card? 



Tho Nation's Hoport Curd, i\\v. National Assessuuiiit of Echicatlonal Progress (NAKP), is tim only 
nationally ruprusontalivu and uontinuing assi.'ssniont of what Aniurica s students know and can do in 
various subjuct an^as. Sinno 19H9-70, assnssnu'.nts have hv.m oonchuued pnriodlc:ally in rni'ding. 
nmthuniatics, sciuncu, writing, history/guography, and othtM* fields. Hy making obiiictivu intorniation on 
student porfornianu; available to policymakers at thu national, stata and local lovuls, NAKI' is an 
intf^gral part of our nation s (^valuation of tiio condition and progress of (ulucation. Only information 
rolatiul to icadtimic acliiovumont ibcolluuted under this progi am. NAEP guarantees the privacy of 
individual students and their families. 



NAKP is a congi'essionalh' mandated project of the National Center for Education Statistics, the U.S. 
department of Education. The Commissioner of Kducation Statistics is responsible, by law, for carrving 
out the NAKP project tlirotigh c(Hn|)etitive awards to qualified organizations. NAEP reports ciirectty to 
the Conunissinner, who is also responsible for providing continuing reviews, includmg validation 
studies and solicitation public emolument, on NAICI' s conduct and usefulness. 



hi the 1988 Amendments, Congress created th(» National Assessment Governing Hoard (NACH) to 
formulate the. policy guidelines for NAKP. The hoard is responsible for selecting the subject areas to be 
assesseci, which may include adcUng to those specitled by Congi ess; identifying appropriate 
achievement goals for each age and grade: devdoping assessment objectives; developing test 
specifications; designing the assitssnient methodology'; dtn'eloping guid.tiines and standards for data 
analysis and for reporting and disbcniinating re^ulis; developing standards and proctuinres for 
interstate, regional, and national comparisons; improving the form and use ot tiie National Ass(^ssnlent; 
and ensuring that all items selected for use in the National Assessment are free h oin rac^ial, cultural, 
ginider, or regional bias. 
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OVERVIEW 



Hiis tlocuiTUMil Iron. The Nation's K(ijK)ii Cai'd oflcirs 
insight into tho writing jioi't'ornianoci of Ainiu'ican schoolcliildi'tin. bascKi 
on a sui'voy concluctc^d in 1988 by thci National Ass(issrn<inl of Kducalioiuil 
Progre)SS (NAliP). I low nuiuh and liow well do Atncii'ican sludeiits wrilo? 
VVliat appi'oaches aru being us^^d in writing classrooms? What arc; tht; 
oharactoi'istics ot buttLM' writcM S? 'I'hesci questions and others are explored 
in llie chapl(5rs that follow. 

To evaluate the writing abilities of /Vinei'iean students, NAKP 
asked nationally repi c^scMitative samples of fourth, (Ughth, and lvv(;lfth 
graders — appi oxiniately 20,000 in all — to ptirforin a variety of 
Informative, persuasive, and tiai-rative writing tasks.' I'or e\\amplo, 
students may have l)een asked to write a l eport on theii* television vi(!wing 
habits, a narrativ(! describing their favorite story, or a letter convincing a 
city (;ouncil member o supj}ort or oj)pose the creation of bike lanes on 
tlie streets, hi addition, they were asktul al)out tlie amount and typ<\s of 
vvi-iling they did in and out of scliool, the iiature of the instiaiction lh(;y 
received, and their writing strategies. 

To supplenuMU the information reportcid by students, ihc 
Knglisli oi' language arts teachers of cnghth gradei s pai'licipating in th<i 
assessment were given a (juestionnaire on these students aiid the 
instruction thev had becMi pnmried. The t(!acluM'S wei e asked to idcMUily 
the ability l(»v(il of tluj student's writing c^iss. and to provide detailed 
information on hisoi* l)(!r usual grades, assigiunents, and instructional 
(?xp(;ri(inces. 'I'hus, ibr lh(» Hrst time, NAl'lP can (!stal)lish a dii'(K:l link 
belwcuMi students' writing p(u foi nianc(i and the instruction tlu^y i-ecenvt^, 
as njportcjd by th(»ir t(iach(u s. 



\\\ itlsi) « iJiuluj li'd .111 .isM'sNintMii III <!hih/4is th \\riiin;; .Mhii'vt'iiifMH ill I ». .tiui 1 1 siiicr l*l.S J Iht* 

r ivsiilis ni llir {h ih\ .is-^pssrnnu .u r sr.nun.iM/i'tl in Anhnr N \|)(>l«'tn'c. liidilh A {.ir.\^\ri Uu \ > MuHls. iun\ L\nn W 
.U'i\Wm.s.l1ii \\rttti\viht f>t)rti ;tni. l^iS-l .s.s J|»riiu fti)ii \J IducatnHi.il h'.slin/^Nfi vit i* .\;nir>n.il Vssrssjiu'rn nl r.(li:i iilinii.il 
PlHOi I 'tis mw i(>|i(ii i i?, iM.sril tin v\i rUn>; |m (jjiijUs iinil rviilualitin ini'tlituis tli.il tin- iUUri riW \miu Uimm' um'cI 
in \\\v ui iun/; ti r\u\ .issi^sMntMU 
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Highlights of the 1 988 Assessment 

Writing Instruction 

|> According to llioir toachorS; appi'OxinuiUjly Ihroe-cjuarlcrs 
of iho oighth-gra(l(? sliuhnils were rnotnving an hour or luSvS 
of writing instruction each week. IJlac'k and Hispanic 
students rocoivcd more writing instruction than White 
students. 

^ rhe amount of writing thai eighth- and twcdfth-grade 

sUid(jnts reported doing for Knglish class was limited. Less 
than two-thir(is ol' the students in either grade reported 
they wercj aske(i to write one or two paragrapns at l(;ast 
oruH) a week, and only one-tliird reported writing one or 
two page papers this often. Just 14 percent of the eighth 
graders and 9 percent of the Ivvelflh grculers reported b(3ing 
asked to uTite a paper of three or more pages on a vveekly 
basis. 

► More than one-thu d {;J9 percent) of the eighth-grade 

students had teachers who assigned analytic or interpretive 
essays or themes on a monthly basis. Higher percentages of 
thesi? students were assigned reports or sunuuaritjs (45 
percent), imaginative or literary pieces of writing (52 
})erc(UU), and journal or learning logs (45 percent) tiiis 
often. 

^ The recent interest in encouraging writing across ihr, 
curriculum does not appear to have been cari ied out in 
practice. Half the twelfth-grade students reported they had 
written no more than two papers for school during the 
previous six weeks, while just one-fifth reported they had 
written five papers or more, 

^ Students' English/language arts teai^hei s schemed quite 
eclectic in their approaches to writing instruction. The 
teachers of mo?*e than 80 p(;rcent of the eighth-grade 
students reported giving some empliasis to writing process 
instruction as W(*ll as to grammar or skill-based instruction 
— emphases that many writing educators view as 
dichotomous. 

1^ At all thr(;e grad(?s, the majority of students re})oi't(;d 

receiving vSyslematic instruction on sti uctured approtiche^s 
to the writing pi'oc(?ss. Students with greater exposure to 
writing process instruction appearc^d to have I ligher 
av(^rage writing pi oficiency than their \n)cv^ vvitli nwvc 
limited expOvSui'(j, but the difterence in performant^e 
between the two groups was not statistically significant. 
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► A(;c(>r(li!ig to tnachors and siiuhMUs alike;, (ughlh-^a'ade 
studcuUs fretiuinitly r^MJinvcul l(u;dback on thuir papors, 
addrnssiiig such aspinUs of thoir writing as ideas, 
orgcMiizatioii, and lUHchaiiics. IIowuvcm', tcaachui's reported 
giving somewhat nioi e attention to students' ideas and to 
what thev did well in their papers than was reported by 
their students. 

1^^ 'l ea hers reported some diHerentiation of instruction 
according to students' writing achievement. Students in 
low ability classes were more likely than those in high 
ability classes to have teachei s who reported giving short 
assigiuuents and exei'cises that focused on Uie mechanics 
ot written linglish. 

Student Performance 

► !iigh;h-grade students wrote bettei-, on average, than 
fourth-grade students, and twelfth-gi ade students wrote 
better tlian eighth-grade students. But even at grade 12, on 
almost all of tin; writing tasks most students wore unable to 
give adequate r(^sponses — that is, responses judged likely 
to accomplish the purpose of the writing task. 

^ On t.he informative writing tasks, no more than 47 jjcrcent 
of the students at any grade wrote adequate or better 
responses. 

^ On the pei^suasive writing tasks, no more than 36 percent of 
tlie students at any grade leveil wrote adequate oi- better 
responses. 

► On the narrative writing tasks, peiformance was somewhat 
btUter. Kven on these tasks, however, no more than 56 
percent of the students at any grade; level vvi^otc adequate or 
better revsponses. 

► Across the eiUii^e set of writing tasks administered, 
performance varied consid(;rably. At grade 4, the 
percentage of adequate or better responses ranged fi^om i) 
to 47 percent across tasks; at grade 8, the range was fi^om 
14 to 51 percent; and at grade 12, it was from 24 to 56 
percent. 




$^ At Oi'u^li gracio, Black and Iliwspanic sluthuUs' avoragn wriling 
pi*nfici(Mu;v \^'as signilicanlly l()W(5r lhaii lhal of VVliilo 
suuknils, and males' av(^ragn writing pruiiuiciiuy was lovvor 
than lhal of fonuUes. Sludonls alUnuling schools in 
advanlagod urhan comnninilios tonded in vvi'iio hultur lhan 
thoir (U)vnileM'parts allonding schools in dissadvantaged 
urban r:onnnunities. 

Effects of Response Time on Performance 

► Whon sUui(uUs Wdrc given 20 or 3C niinuU^s to complete iho 
writing lasks, rather lhan 10 oi* 15 minutes, sonu^ 
improvement in wiiiing pertbrniance was evident. 

► Fei'foi nuuico on nai'rative tasks increased most when 
additional time was provided, while performance on 
iniormalive tasks changed least. 

Additional time led to relativtdy small hut consistent gains 
in writing performance for Whit(? students, but to 
inconsistent changes in performance for Black and 
Hispanic students. 

Tlic amount of overt planning that students did was largely 
unaffected by the amount of time pi ovided. 



The information provided by students and leadu^rs gives a 
detailed pictui e of the extent to vvliich and the ways in vvliieh writing is 
being taught in our nation's sehools, and the picture is not eneouraging. 
Students across the grades appear to spend relatively little time each week 
o'ihen' engaged in writing or learning lo write. Most studtnits — and 
|:ai1ieularly those in lower ability classes — reported tliat what time tliey 
did spend on writing was primarily devoted to short assignments. Overall 
levels of writing p(n'formance riniuiin low, and even doubling the time 
available for students to woi k on their l esponses to sonu^ of the writing 
tasks ih the assessment did little to altei- this overall piclui e of student 
performance. Further, the gap in achievement between high- 
socioeconomic status (SES) groups ^md low-SiiS groups i^einains large. 

All of thesii lindings suggest that the need for refoi in in 
writing insti jclion is with us still. 

A Note on Interpretations 

The Nation's Keporl Card presents information on the 
p(;rformanec of gi^oups of students; not individuals. IWo measures of 
achievement are included in this report; students* average writing 
pei'formance on the NAKV writing scale, and the percentage's of students 
performing at var ious levels of actiomplishment for each writing task 
given. IJecausti the achievement data are based on samples, they are 
lu'cessarily estimates. And, like ail estimatt^s based on surveys, they arc 
subject to sampling error as well as measurement error. NAl^P us(;s a 
complex procedure to compute stundard ei rors that estimates the 
sampling en^or and other random erroi* associated with the observ(;d 
assessment l esults. The standard errors were used to constriict the 95 
percent conlld Mice intervals indicated in the tables and llgures in the 
report. 

Interpreting the assessment results — attcm})ting to put 
them into a real-vv )rld context, advancir.g plausible explanations, and 
suggesting possible j^urses of action — will always be an art, not a 
stnence. No one can control all the possible variables affecting a survey. 
Nor can they all be considered in any particular inter^nreUation of the data, 
since any particular relationship between students' achievement and their 
chari.Jteristics and experiences may be explained in mow. than one way. 
While the interpi etive comments in this i mport rc^pi esent the best 
professional judgmeiUs of NAKP staff and consultants, ihey must stand the 
tests of leason arul critical discussion. It is hoped that the conjet mi (^s 
offered here will stimulate the debate nc^eded lo achic've* a more thorough 
understanding of the results, and lo motivates educators and the general 
public lo implement appropriate action. 



This ropoi t is divided into Ivvo sections, oach jjroviding a 
soniovvhal dit'toi ont perspoctivo on sliidonts' writing achiovonient. Section 
One focuses on the rolationsliips between students' overall writing 
perfornianco and various factors — including the characteristics of their 
home and school environments and their vvritiiig sti^alegies and 
instructional experiences. For stud(;nts in grade 8; reports on instruction 
arc accom|)anied by information obtain(;d from tiieir teachers through a 
detailed questionnaire*. This provides a uniqu(j opportunity to compare the 
observations of teachers and students on (uirrcnt emphases and practice's 
in writing (classrooms and to relate this information to students' writing 
performance. 

Section Two of th(^ rcjport takes a closer look at students' 
performance on the many diflerent types of writing tasks included in the 
1988 assessment. Also discussed are the results of the special study 
designed to measure the effects of increased response tinuj on students' 
perfornuince in the assessment. 



I 



WHO WRITES BEST? 

Individual* Home, School, and Instructional 
Factors Related to Writing Performance 



The first part of Ihis rcpoil is coniposod of three chapters 
thai explore the i elationshijis bcUween avei'age writing performance, using 
the NAKP writing vscale, and various factors of interest. Chaptei' 1 
compares overall writing performance aci'oss tlie gi'ades and across 
subpopulations defined by ra(U?/ethnicity, gender, and I'egion, as well as a 
variety of home and scliool characteristics. In tlie second chapter, the 
approaches that students reportedly use to help them manage tlie witing 
process are discussed, and the use of these appi'oaches is compared with 
overall performance in the assessment. Chapter 3 reviews students' and 
teachers' reports on writing instruction, providing information on the 
types of assignments teachers give and the instructional approaches 
they use. 



1 



Writing Performance for the Nation 
and Subpopuiations 



Hrc'vious KAEV vvi'iting assc'ssnuiiils and otlujp sludii's liavo 
revealed that students' writing peribrniance varies greatly according to the 
nature of the writing task undertaken. For example, students may write 
<u)hosive and vvnll-articulated responses to one assignment and struggle 
with another. Because performance on any single writing task does iiol 
give an adetiuale representation of wi iting abiliti(;s overall, KAh]V 
administers a variety of writing tasks in its assessments. 

Each student participating in the 1988 writing assessment 
was given a ievv different tasks, designed to measure their informative, 
persuasive, or narrative wi iting skills. Their nisponses vvei e evaluated 
using scoring guides that defined levels of task accomplishment, each of 
which was assigned a numeric value (Not Hated = 0, Unsatislactory - 1, 
Minimal = 2, Adequate = 3, and Elaborated = 4).- 

To study the growth of students' writing achievement 
across the grades and to compare the writing achievement of various 
subpopuiations, an overall measure of writing performance is used. For 
this purpose, NA1<:P developed Iht; Ave-'igc Hesponse Method (ARM) to 
sunmiarize the assessment results on a conuiion scale, l anging from 0 to 
400,^ Based on the scoring procedurtJS used, an AKM score of 
approximately 200 for a given population indicates that, on average, 
students in that population wrote (or would have wi ittcm) minimal 
responses to Uie assessment tasks. The levels of wi'iting achievemen' are 
shown in 'lABJJi l.l. 



■ Thtisc litvtil!. 1)1 lii.sk itci'DiiiplishiiU'iit :ii'C ili'liiii'il in liilili- 1 l 

-I hc AHM |)i«(cdiii <! pioviili's .•MiiiidU-s of stiiili-iu.s- tHsk .iiromplishrncni scoirs (oi .1// ol the wi itiiif- Msks. Iwisi-d „ii 
lh»-h s< nn-S()iUlu l.-.skstli('y;H-tii,illy|)t-i f()i Mi.'(l. 1 lir itclii.,! .,iul cslim.itrd moii s I.iIO t.) t. as di-sci ihcd .ihovc) i,ic ihfii 
;iv«Ta({cd iimtss ilu- i-iiliii- s.M ot lasks and (onv.-rli'd in ih<' 0 u. Hll) sciilf l)v imilti(ilUnK x\u- .iv.-nij^c scor. I.v UIO. I hi- 
I'ldcodiii al A|i|«vuiix«ivf.-, Im thi-r infoi niaiinn (in llii- AHM |)i orcdtii i- 



TABLE 

1.1 



Levels of Writing Achievement. Based on 
Responses to Informative. Persuasive, and 
Narrative Writing Tasl^s 



400 



300 



200 



100 



j Elaborated. Students providing elaborated response:> went 
; beyond the essential, reflecting a higher level of coherence 
t and providing more detail to support the points made. 



Adequate. Students providing adequate responses included 
the ini^ormation and ideas necessary to accomplish the 
underlying task and were considered likely to be effective 
in achieving the desired purpose. 



Minimal. Students writing at the minimal level recognized 
some or all of the elements needed to complete " "le task but 
did not manage these elements well enough to jssure that 
the purpose of the task would be achieved. 



Unsatisfactory. Students who wrote papers judged as 
unsatisfactory provided very abbreviated, circular, or 
d»'^ointed responses that did not even begin to address the 
writing task. 



0 



! Not Rated* A small percentage of the responses were 

I blank, indecipherable, off task, or contained a statement to 

I the effect that the student did not know how to do the 

j task; these responses were r)ot rated. 



National Results 

The national piM'tormancc; rnsulls iVoin the 1988 NAKP 
writing asscssmiMil art; {)resnnt(ici in lAHLK 1.2. 

As (ixpectod, eighth gracili s vviote bettc than fourth 
gradtu's, and tvvolfth grad(M S wrolc^ beXivr than (lighth gra(l(M S, on avcn ago. 
Even at the highest grade;, hovvcivcir, stiidonti? overall writing portorniancc; 
lemaincid closer lo th(^ niiriinial U;vi;l than to the adequate level. 



TABLE 



t .2 



Average Writing Achievement for the 
Nation and Demographic Subpopulations 



Nation 

Race/Ethnicity 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Gender 

Male 
Pemale 

Region 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 



Grade 4 

190.9 (1.0) 



197.6 (1.3) 
I 168.8(1.9) 
i 178.2(2.0) 



184.4 (1.3) 

197.5 (1.3) 



194.5 (2.6) 
183.3 (2.0) 
1^2.0 (2.2) 
193.8 (1.9) 



Average Proficiency 
Grade 8 

209.5 (0.9) 



216.0 (1.0) 
187.5 (2.2) 
192.4 (2.1) 



200.9 (1.4) 
218.5 (1.2) 



213.2 (2.1) 
203.1 (1.9) 
210.6 (1.9) 
211.0 (1.7) 



Grade 12 

224.2 (1.3) 



230.5 (1.5) 
200.7 (2.3) 
204.9 (3.5) 



212.5 (1.4) 
234.8 (1.8) 



229.9 (3.6) 
218.1 (2.6) 

224.0 (1.7) 

224.1 (2.1) 



Standard trrors arc presented in parentheses. !t can be said with 95 percent cenainty that tl'^e average proficiency of the 
population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated value. Note; More deiaiied information on these 
subpopulaiions car! bo found in the Procedural Appendix. 



In viewing the avji a^^f^ pcji'orinaruH; results, it should bv. 
VQnwn\bcvi)d that avoi ages niask variations in pnrlbnnaiicti within oaoh 
grade — tha* is, some* students in any given grade pcrlbi in far bell(»r or 
worse than their peers. The Data Appendix at the back ol' this refjorl 
presents liie average writing proficiencnes oi different pereeniiles of the 
student p )pulation, providing a \aevv of the range of writing performance 
u^'tliin each grade. More specificallv, thrcusquarters of th(^ tweifth"gi'ad(^ 
students had av(M*age profuMtuicy at o!* above, 192, half had pi'onci(Micv at or 
above* ^25, an(i oniv(}uart(U' had prollciency at or above 257, A mcvi\ 5 
piM c(HU of Ihc.so, sludi;nts liad avcu age |)rofici(incy that was at or above 304. 



ERIC 



Results for Subpopulations 



TABLE 1.2 also compares the average writing pi ollciency of 
students belonging to subgroups of the population defined by race/ 
ethnicity; gender, and region. 

Kacc!/L<Uhnicity» At all thi ee gradtJS; White students tended 
lo wi'ite belter than Ulack oi* Hispanic students. Bei;ause the increases in 
avei*age writing })erforinance aci oss the giwies wei'e similar foi' White and 
Black students; the gap between these two groups remained constant from 
grad(; 4 to grade 12. Black fourth graders' perfoi niance was 29 scale points 
below that of White students, on average?, and this difference was 
essentially the same at gradtjs 8 and 12, where tlie differences wei'e 29 and 
30 points, respectively, hi contrast, Hispanic foui th gi aders peiformed 19 
points below tlieir White counterparts; on average, and this gap increased 
slightly at grad(?s 8 and 12 {to 24 and 26 points, respectively). Thus, 
although Hispanic Iburth graders lend.Kl to wi ite better than their Black 
counterparts, the performance gap bcUween Black and Hispanic students 
was reduced from grade 4 to grade 12, 

Guilder. At grade 4, girls tended to wi*iie better than boys, 
and this gender performance; gap increased gradually across the grades. 
The difference between the avei age pro{lci(;ncy of males and females was 
approximately 13 points at grade 4, 18 points at grade 8, and 22 points at 
grade 12. 

Kegioii, At grades 4 and 8, students in the Noi lheast, 
Central region, and West ttMidcd to perfoi iii compai^ably in the writing 
assessment; they also tended to have somewhat highei' average writing 
pi'otlciency than students in the Southeast. By gi^ade 12, students in the 
North(uist perfoi^med biUter than students in the Centi al region and iht^. 
West, who perfoi ined betlei* than studiu>ts in the Southeast, 

tloiiH^ Environment. In prt^vious national assc^ssnuuits in 
diff(M ent subject ain^as, positives l elationships have iMien evident between 
cei'tain characteristics of the honu^ enviroTmi(M)t arul students* academic 
ac^hievemenl. lABLK 1.3 pi esents tlu^ averages writing proficieficy of 
foui'th-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade studeiUs according to theii' pai ents' 
highest level of education, the numhcM' of l eading materials available in 
the home, and whelluu' th(Mi^ mothei* worked outside the homc^ for pay 
(Mlher pai't-time or full-linu\ 



^^^^^ Average Writing Proficiency by 

1.3 Characteristics of tiie Home 

Environment 

Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 12 



Parents Highest Level 
of Education 

Less than high school 
Graduated high school 
Some college or 
graduated college 



A.9 177.7 (2.9) 
15.3 186.3(1.9) 

45.8 200.9 (1.5) 



Average 
Percent Proficiency 



8.0 
26.7 



1P6.6 (2.1) 
205.1 (1.8) 



57.7 216.4 (1.5) 



Number of Reading 
Materials In the Home 

0 to 2 items 

3 items 

4 or more items 



Average 
Percent Proficiency 



70.2 192.0 (1.0} 
27.6 189.9(1.8) 



17.2 193.2 (1.7) 
29.2 206.6(1.5) 
53.6 216.6(1.2) 



Average 
Percent Proficiency 



7.5 208.9 (3.0) 
24.8 218.9 (1.9) 

65.7 229.4 (1.8) 



12.0 201.1 (2.7) 
25.8 222.7 (2.3) 
62.2 229.8 (1.5) 



71.0 225.9 (2.0) 
24.5 224.5 (1.9) 



Mother Works at 
a Job for Pay 

Yes (full- or part-time) 
No 



72.7 211.1 (1.6) 
24.6 209.8(1.6) 



28.0 177.9(1.4) 
34.7 192.1 (1.2) 
37.3 200.1 (1.4) 



Standard erinis are presented in parentheses It can tio said with 9!) percent certainty that the average proficiency of the 
population of interest is within + 2 standard errors of the estimatt>d value. Note: "Parents' Highest Level of Education " is a 
composite variable, developed from responses to two questions on the highest level of education attained by each parent. The 
composite results ref.ect the highest level of education attained by either parent. The response percentages for this variable a:id 
for "Mother Works at a Job for Pay" do not total lOO because some students reported they did not know the ans>vei to the 
questions or did not live with their parents. "Reading Materials in the Home" is a composite variable, developed from reioonses 
to four questions, asking whether or not they had access to a newspaper, magazine. ency:lopedia. or dictionary at home. 



At all thn3e grades, {hmv. is cvidoiioo of a positive 
rolalionship bcjtwcuni parents' lovc^l of (uiucation and students' writing 
proficiency. Students whose parents reportedly had m>i post-secondary 
(education performed better in thc5 1988 wr^Ung assess, il than those 
whose parents had a high-school education or who luu nigh school before 
graduating. 

A positive rf^Ialionship is also evident between support for 
lilei^acy in the home and students* vniting proficiency. Students were 
asked about Ihe presence of books, newspapers, magiizines, and an 
encyclopedi; at home. At all thi^ee gi^ade levels, students who had more of 
these reading and reference mateiuals at home d(;monstraied higher 
wi^iting proficiency on avei^agO; than students from homes \n which fewer 
of these items were available. 

Students whostj mothers worked outside of the home 
tended to perform compai-ably to students whose mothers did not. 



Television Viewing and Homeivork. Excessive television 
viewing is often blamed for weak academic performance, while time spent 
on homework is usually considei'ed beneficial, lb examine the 
relationship between these factoi\s and wiuting proficiency, NAKP asked 
students to report on their television viewing habits, the amount of time 
spent on homework each week, and the number of pages read each day 
for homework and in school. 1ABLE 1.4 summarizes students* responses 
to these questions and relates this information to their average writing 
proficiency. 

At all three grades, excessive televise* n viewing (six or more 
■lours per day) appeared to be negatively related to writing achievement. 
Approximately one-quarter of the founh graders reported excessive 
amounts of television viewing each day (6 houi*s or more), while 17 
pei^cent of the eighth graders and 7 percent of the twelfth graders 
reported this amount of viewing. 




T A B I. K 

1.4 



Hours Spent Viewing 
Television Each Day 

Oto2 
3 to 5 
6 or more 

Time Spent on 
Homeworli Each Day 

None assigned 

Didn't do 

1/2 hour or less 

1 hour 

2 hours 

More than 2 hours 

Number of Pages 
Read Each Day 

Oto5 
6 to 10 
11 to 15 
xoi^ 20 
More than 20 



Average Writing Proficiency by Time 
Spent Viewing Teievision and Doing 
Homeworl^, and Amount of Reading 



Grade 4 

Average 
Percent Proficiency 



Grades 

Average 
Percent Proficiency 



_ Grade J2_ 

Average 
Percent Proficiency 



30.1 196.0(1.5) 
42.6 196.2(1.3) 
27.3 177.5 (1.4) 



17.1 
3.6 
33.6 
27.1 
18.6 



23.9 
23.4 
14.2 
15.9 
22.6 



189.7 (1.7) 
168.7 (4.3) 
190.9(1.5) 

195.4 (1.7) 

190.5 (2.0) 



180.6 
193.1 
195.9 

196.3 (1.8) 
193.2 (1.6) 



(1.7) 
(1.7) 
(2.0) 



28.6 215.4 (1.7) 

54.6 211.9 (1.1) 

16.7 191.8(1.6) 



4.7 
5.5 
20.0 
42.7 
19.1 
8.1 



31.2 
31.7 
16.3 
10.1 
10.7 



191.5 (2.8) 
185.1 (3.0) 
206.0 (1.6) 
212.4 (1.3) 
217.0 (1.4) 
212.9 (2.4) 



200.3 (1.4) 
209.9 (1.8) 
217.6 (2.0) 
217.0 (2.6) 
216.9 (2.1) 



51.9 228.1 (1.8) 
41.3 223.0 (1.4) 
6.8 203.1 (2.9) 



9.0 209.6 (3.3) 
8.8 202.4 (2.9) 
20.3 221.8 (1.7) 
33.6 227.4 (1.6) 
18.3 232.3 (2.5) 
10.2 236.3 (2.8) 



31.7 210.9 (1.8) 

25.8 225.3 (1.4) 
14.6 232.7 (3.1) 
12.1 234.7 (2.9) 
15.8 233.8 (2.5) 



Standard errors are presented in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency of the 
population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated value. Note: The " " symbol indicates that a particular 
response option was not included in the question given at that grade level. 



in g(;nt;rai, students who roportcd thuy did honuiwork 
teiidod to hav(? higher writing proficioncy than studnnts wiio said Ihey did 
not have honiewoi'k or did not do it. As in previous assessnitnits, however, 
the ainoiinl of homework associated with the higliest profioiericy varied hy 
givwie level. At grade 4, the highest average pi-ofunency was demonstrated 
by students who reported spending an hour on homework each day, At 
grade 8, the best writers tended to be those who reported doing two hours 
of homework daily, while at grade U, the highest profunenoy was 
demonstrated by student;" who reported doing more than two hours of 
homework daily. 

A similar pattern was found between students' writing 
prorioi(!n(;y and the numl)er of pages read ea(;h day in school and for 
homework. At all thi-ee grades, stiidcints who reported reading 0 to 5 pages 
(ivery day for school and homework liad substantially lower prolunericy, 
on average, than their counterparts who reported doing more reading. 



School Characteristics, hi addition to studying the 
relationship between students' wi'iting proficiency and their demographic 
characteristics, hoine environment, and uses of time beyond school, NAEF 
studied the performance of students attending different typtJs of schools. 
TABLK 1.5 presents information on the assessment performance of 
students in different types of schools, school pi-ogranis. and school 
communities. 



T A 8 I. K 

1.5 



Size and Type of 
Community 

Advantaged Urban 
Disadvantaged Urban 
Rural 

lype of School 

Public 
Nonpublic 

lype of High-School 
Program 

Vocational/Technical 

General 

Academic 



Average Writing Proficiency by 
School Characteristics 



Grade 4 



Grade 8 



Grade 12 



Average Average Average 

Percent Proflclency Percent Proficiency Percent Proficiency 



14.1 206.8(2.6} 
10.3 172.1 (2.9) 
10.6 188.3(3.2) 



89.5 189.4(1.0) 
10.5 203.4 (4.1) 



11.4 222.7 (3.7) 
8.6 189.2 (2.9) 

10.5 210.6(3.2) 



10.2 237.2 (7.6) 
9.2 206.5 (3.9) 
10.1 225.3(3.0) 



88.7 
11.2 



206.7 (0.8^ 
231.3 (2.8) 



85.8 
]4P 



222.1 (1.2) 
236.7 (3.4) 



8.4 207.6(2.6) 
35:0 213.5(1.4) 
56.6 233.6(1.5) 



Standard errors are preseiUed in parentheses. It can be said witti 95 percent ceit<jinty that the averaqe proficioncy of the 
population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated value. Note: The response percentages for the variable 
"Size and Type of Community" do not total tOO because only extreme types are reported here. Nonpublic schools include 
private and Catholic schools. More detailed information on these subpopulations is provided m the Procedural Appendix. 



Across thn gimies, students attondiiig schools in 
advantaged urban communities tended to demonstrate bett(^r writing 
proficiency than students attending schools in rural oi' disadvantaged 
urban areas. Students in nonpublic schools outpertbi*med those in public 
schools at all thi*ee grades, and those enrolled in academic pi*ograms 
outpcrfo!*med those in general or vocational/technical programs. I hc^.se 
results ai*e likely to l eflcct a complex interaction among various factors, 
including socioeconomic status> pi*ogram charactcirislics, and student 
selection. 



Summary 



A(;ross all tlio grades and subpopulations oxainined. 
studonts' average writing perlbrniancti was limited to a ivJalively narrow 
range on the profieiency (M)nlinuuni. Within this relatively narrow range, 
wi*iling proficieney does appeal' to vary aeeordiiig to stud(;nls' 
characteristievS; including their raee/ethnicUV; gender, and rcigion of the 
country. 0?i average, Wliite students wrote better tlian Bla(;k or Hispanic 
students, females wrote better than males, and fourth- and eighth-grade 
students in the North(;ist, Central, and We.st regions wrote better than 
their counterparts in the Southeast. Performance also varied according to 
the characteristics of the schools that students att(;nded, Those att<Miding 
nonpublic schools and schools in advantaged communities tended to 
aul[)e,rform their counterparts in otlier types of scluiolS; and students 
enrolled in at^ademic progi ams tended to outperform those enrolled in 
general oi' vocational/technical programs — reflecting, at least in part, the 
interaction ol socioeconomic, school, and student selection factors. 

Certain homo and study charac^leristics alst^ seem to be 
related to writing proticiency (cither positively or negatively), and many of 
these can be intluenccid dircc:tly l)y schools and parents — for example, 
the availal)ility of reading materials in the home, the amount of reading 
done for school, time spent on homework, and television viewing. 




Manag ing the Writing Process 



livery pio(ni of writing lias a history of its own; it grows and 
changes ovc5r time btisod upon its intended purpose, audience, and tlie 
complexity of its message as well as upon the writing skill of its author, 
This process often begins well before the actual drafting of the piece, with 
the gathering, organi/ang, rexdsing, and editing of informalion, and can 
continue well alter the Tinar' words have been penned, hi any specific 
writing experitnuje, th(\se processes interniingU^ with one or the other 
capturing the writer's focus at a particular moment in tiniC; in response to 
the developing vvliole. 

The recent emphasis on instruction in writing processes is 
well known. It has bc^eii a central part of the writing reform movement of 
the 1980s and, thus, it is important to tjxplorc; the extent to which teachers 
use process-oriented instructional practices in tlieir classrooms. 1 hese 
data ar(? examined in Chapter 3, Fji tlier, it is important to study the extent 
to which students have learned lo call upon relevant aspects of the writing 
process on their own, when they engage in diflerent types of wi iting. I^or 
this reason, the 1988 assessment asked students a number of questions 
about their planning and revising strategies, and also analyzed evidence of 
process activities when their use was encouraged ii* the writing tasks. 



Planning 

1 welftli-grade studejits were asked about two diffei tnit 
aspects of planning, and their responses are summarized in TABLK 2.1. 
Ap})roxiniately half (49 percent) said they usually considered theii* 
audience before ihey wrote, while 62 percent said they looked up 
information this often. Although writing does not always rt^quirc; looking 
up i?iformation, it frecjucmtly involves co?isidering what the audience* 
wants to know about the subj(ict. It then^fore seems surpi ising that 14 
p(*rc(nit of the twcjlfth grad(;rs stated they almost never used this planning 
slrat(?g>\ 



ERLC 
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2.1 



Reported Use Of Planning Strategies, 
Grade 12 



How often have you done each 
of the following when you have 
written papers: 



Ask yourself what 
kinds of things 
people woulcJ like 
to know about 
the subject 

Look up information 
in books, magazines, 
or newspapers 



Almost 
Always 



28.0 



38.1 



Percentage of Students 



More Than 
Half the 
Time 



About 
Half 
the Time 



Less Than 
Half the 
Time 



20.6 



23.4 



23.1 



203 



14.5 



12.3 



Never or 
Hardly 
Ever 



13.8 



5.8 



To obtain a picluro (it students' overall use of planning 
strategies, NAKP averaged students' resi)onses to the two planning 
quesHonvS identified in the pr evious table. FIGUHK 2.1 displays the 
relationship bcUvveon the average aniount of planning i^eported by tvvelflh- 
gradfj students and their wr iting achievement. Hiere appear s to be a 
positive relationship between planninf?* and writing pei^forrnance, as 
stud(*nts who said they engaged in planning move often dernonsli ated 
higher aviM^age writing aehieviMnenl than theii^ peer s who rc^poried less 
irx*qu(MU planning. 



KIGURE 



Relationship Between Students* Average 
Writing Proficiency and Their Use of 
Planning Strategies, Grade 12 



Average 

Writing 

Pf'oficiency 



400 



300 



250 



200 



150 



0 




Reported Frequency of Planning 

197.9 ai3.3 225.9 229.6 

(6.2) i2.7) (1.4) (L9) (1.8) 



Never LessThan Half the MoreThan Almost 
Half the Time Half the Always 
Time Time 



StamJdrd errors afe pft'sefttca in fMft'ntht-ses It t hi. bi- sjkJ wtU^J!> pi'f.efii LK^ftriinty ihat tl.eaveragt^ 
proficiency of tr»e popijiat!or> .ntt-rc.^t iswithif? • .-I stHfuJ^rd i.-; f -irs Cjf iNt.' t;^tiiv..j:eU vdljt? 



95% confidence 
interval 



Us 



Because sell i mports provide only partial and indirect 
iiiforinalion on the use ot writing proeoss stratc^gies, tliis assessment also 
gave students an opporlunily to plan before they wrote. As noted in the 
overview, NAEP administered both shortei' (10 or 15 minute) and longer 
(20 or 30 minute) versions of some tasks to permit an analysis of the effects 
of response time on writing performance. l*his special study also provided 
a chance to explore the impact of increased response time on the use of 
planning strategies. Each task in the assessment; long and short versions 
alike, was printed at the top of the page, while the remahider of the page 
was left blank for the students to inake notes before writing. The writing 
itself began on the next page. 



When they were not explicitly reminded to do so, almost 
none of the students — from 0 to 3 percent — used tiic blank space 
provided to plan their responses, hi a persuasiv(^ task on recreation 
opport\inities, students were reminded that they could use the blank 
space provided for planning their responses. NAKP's trained readers 
subsequently tabulated whether or not students hai made notes or 
outlines. As shown in TAHLE 2.2, only a small percentage of the eighth- 
and twelflli-grade students gave evidence of planning their responses to 
the task. 



T A B I. E 



Visible Planning on Responses to 
2.2 Short and Long Versions of Recreation 

Opportunities Task, Grades 8 and 12 



Percentage of Students Who Made Notes or Outlines 



Grade 8 Grade 12 

Short Version I 9,4 i 12.9 

Long Version j 11.8 \ 18.1 



I A'en vvIkm^ students were reminded to make preparatory 
notcKS beforo writing and provided the S[)a(M5 to do so» relatively few took 
advantage of the oppoi tunity. No more than 12 percent of the eighth 
gradcn s and 18 j)er(;ent of the twelfth graders jotted notes or made 
outlines before writing their responses to the Recreation Opportunities 
task. Thougli tlu; provision of exti a time was designed to encoui age 
process activities, it appeared to have had veiy little effcuU on the amount 
of visible planning undertaken, Kven at grade 12, doubling the writing time 
for this task incrcuised tlu5 inciden(*.e of observed planning by only H 
percentage points. 



Revising and Editing Strategies 



Thviiv. (}U(;stioiis asktul Iwcjllth-gratlo stiultMits about thoir 
revising and editing strategi(;8, and anotlioi' thi eo iiuostions asked them 
about tlieir concerns with woi'ti-Ievoi changes, writing nuichanics, and the 
paper as a wliole. Students' l esponsos are presented in TABLE 2.3. 

T A B L Students' Reports on the Use of Revising 
2.3 and Editing Strategies. Grade 12 

How often have you 
done each of the 
following to make 
your papers better? 

Percentage of Students 
More Than About Less Than Never or 





Almost 
Always 


Half the 
Time 


Half 
the Time 


Half the 
Time 


Hardly 
Ever 


Add new ideas 
or information 


f 

j 45.0 


! 

1 28.2 


r ' 

1 18.6 


6.2 


2.1 


Take out parts of 
the paper that 
you don't like 


r 

i 

! 

i 41.1 


i 

1 

t 

j 

1 25.9 


1 

i 

! 18.7 


10.2 


4.1 


Change some 
words for other 
words you like 
better 


I 

1 

{ 

i 
1 

! 52.7 


! 

: 

i 

I 24.5 


i 

! ! 

j 15.0 


1 

i 

5.6 ■ 


2.2 


Correct mistakes 
in spelling, 
punctuation, 
and grammar 


t 
1 

1 

! 60.8 


: 18.1 


1 

1 i 
: 10.8 


i 
1 

1 

1 

6.8 


3.4 


Rewrite almost all 
of the paper 


26.8 


1 15.4 


I 16.8 ' 


1 
1 

23.3 ' 


16.8 



OviM till, lhc^ luajoi'ity orivvc^ll'th graders repoi'tcai using 
Ihc'so revising and editing strategies more than half lh(^ time; when ihoy 
vviote. In general, tlu; niort; intensive the elianges, the; lc;ss likely sludenls 
W(M e to make; them. Hius, 79 pereent rc^poi tcKl corrc^eting spelling, 
putictuation. and granunar in more than half of their papei s. and bcUw(»en 
G7 and 77 pereent reported revising or (editing tlujii* papcu s this friKjiHMUlv. 
Lc\ss than half of tlu; stiidiMils (4:^ pcM'e(;nt) rc^portiui that more than half tii(» 
tim(!; th(y rewrote almost the; entire papcM\ 
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As with the planning quostions described pi oviously, NAKP 
avoraged studonts* I'esponses lo the five (juestions on revising and editing 
to give an estimate of tlie overall IVequency of these strategies. FIGUHK 2,2 
relates the avei agc. amount of revising i^eported by twelfth-grade students 
to their avei^age vviiting pi*ofici<jney. It appears that students who said ihcy 
frequently i^evised and edited their woi k wrote better, on avei age, than did 
their classmates vvlio repoiled less frequent use of such strategies. 



FIGURE 



Relationship Between Students' Average 
Writing Proficiency and Their Reported 
Use of Revising and Editing Strategies, 
Grade 12 
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95% confidence 
interval 



In addition to asking studonls vvhotlKJr or not thtjy usod 
various l uvising and editing strategies as they wrote, NAEP evaluated tlie 
extent to which revising and editing was apparent in their responses to the 
asstJssnient tasks. The layout of certain tasks provided students with space 
to revise and edit tlujii* work, and the prompts reminded them lo review 
their work and make any (;hanges they thought would improve their 
papers. Headers suhsequently marked whether or not students appeared 
to have nuide changes or corrections in theii- draft papers, j anging from 
minor or supei ticial i:hanges lo major structural revisit)ns. Almost none of 
the students recopied their papers or wrote a second version that dilTered 
substantially from the first. However, many students made minor clianges 
to their first dnifts — for e.vuniple, by crossing out. erasing, or insei ting 
words, phrases, and senten<:es. TABLE 2.4 summarizes tlie en'idence of 
first-draft revisions for tasks that were given with the usual time limit and 
for the same tasks given with twice as much response time. 



T A B L F. 

2.4 



Students' Use of Revising Strategies in 
Short and Long Versions of Writing Taslis. 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



lype of Task 

Informative 

Report on an Animal 

TV Viewing Habits 



Percentage of Students Who Made 
Evident Changes or Corrections 



Grade 4 



Grade 8 



Grade 12 



Short Long Short Long Short Long 
Version Version Version Version Version Version 



76.5 



81.1 



73.1 



76.3 



71.9 



80.0 



Persuasive 

Spaceship 72.6 77.0 

Recreation 

Opportunities — 



71.5 73.4 71.8 72.8 



Narrative 

Ghost Story 



80.0 



85.7 81.5 81.6 



79.2 79.7 



At grade 4, bclvvenii 73 and 80 pejrcoiU of Uie sUulf ills made 
(H)i reclions or i evisions on their ilrsl-drafl papers when they were given 
10 minutes to respond to the writing tasks. Similarly, at grades 8 and 12, 
most students (72 to 82 percent) made corrtuUions or ehangtjs in tlKur 
responses to the 15-minute tasks. Like the planning behaviors diseussed 
earlier, doubling the amoimt of response time for each task appeared to 
make littler difference in the p(3rcentage of students who engaged in 
discernible revising or editing. 



Liking Writing 

Students' attitudes toward what they do in school have 
strong effects on what they learn, and this is as true for writing as for other 
school subjects. Therefore, NAEP asked all students participating in the 
1988 v^iting assessment how much they liked to write, llieir responses 
are summarized in TAliLE 2.5. 



^ ^ Students' Reports on Enjoyment of Writing, 

2,5 Grades 4, 8, and 12 

How often Is the following 
statement true for you: 
I like to write. 

Percentage of Students 





Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade ' 


Almost always 


; 33.7 


[ 19.4 


19.1 


More than half the time 


■ 15.6 


i 17.9 


17.7 


About half the time 


. 22.7 


; 32.3 


: 31.6 


Less than half the time 


13.6 


' 18.7 


20.2 


Nevei or hardly ever 


14.3 


11.7 


11.4 



Kven al grade 4> only one-lhird ofllK; slud(;nls reported lhal 
Ihey "almost always" liked to write, and this pereentagt; diminished 
considerably between grade 4 and grades 8 and 12. This diminishing 
enthusiasm for wi lting in the higher gi ados has been observed in each 
previous KAEV assessment of writing. 



Pasl writing assossniunts also have indicated that studcnits 
vviio like to writt; toiid to have highor writing proficiency than thfnr pecM-s 
who do not. As shown in FIGURE 2.3, the 1988 writing assessment results 
reinforce this {>attei'n. Students who responded positively to the qu(;slion 
on their enjoyment of writing tended to perform btuter than their peers 
who expressed more negative views, particularly at grades 8 and 12, 



FIGURE 



2.3 



Average 

Writing 

Proficiency 



Relationship Between Students' Average 
Writing Proficiency and Their Reported 
Eryoyment of Writing, Grades 4. 8. and 12 



400 




0 



Reported Frequency of Enjoyment of Writing 



Grade 4 


181.8 


188.7 


194.5 


192.2 


192.7 




(1.7) 


(2.3) 


(1.6) 


(2.5) 


(1.2) 


Grade 8 


193.8 


206.6 


211.0 


213.8 


215.4 




(2.4) 


(2.2) 


(1.4) 


(1.5) 


(1.9) 


Grade 12 


201.8 


221.4 


223.9 


230.6 


235.7 




(2.6) 

-H— 


(2.3) 
h— 


(1.6) 

h- 


(2.2) 


(2.4) 




Almost 


Less Than 


Half the 


1 

MoreThan 


—4- 

Almost 




Never 


Half the 


Time 


Half the 


Always 






Time 




Time 



Grade 12 
Grade 8 

Grade 4 



Standard errors are presented in parentheses, it can be said with 95 percent certainty that the average 
proficiency of the population of interest is within ?. Z standard errors of the estimated value. 



95% confidence 
interval 
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Given Iho evidence of a positive i c^lalionship between 
vviMling eii}o>in(Mit and protloieniy; it is disappointing lo llnd that the 
extent to which students enjoy writing dtjclines across the gi'ades. 
However; tl'iis fuiding may be anticipated. Wilting is a demanding pi*oresS; 
and students nuiy find it inci-easingly ditricult (and therei'oi'e less 
enjoyable) as they develop an apprc^ciation of the complexities of written 
communication. 



Summary 

This analysis of students' uTiting behaviors indicates that 
the majority of stud<?nts undertake at least some revising and editing when 
they wiutC; though the changes they make tend to be relatively superficial 
— ibr example, deleting, inserting, oi- changing wordS; phrases, or 
seiitences. Considerably fewer engage in notetaking or other overt 
planning behaviors. As research and theory have suggested for the past 
decades, use of these winting strategies is positively related to studcuUs' 
writing achiev(Mnent. Better vvi*itei*s reported engaging in more planning 
and revising than their less successful peers. 

At each grade level, enjovnient of writing appears to be 
positivc^ly linked to av(M*age writing proficiency. Howe.ver, students in tlie 
higher gimies were less likely than those in the lower grades to report that 
thev liked to write. 
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Teachers* and Students' Reports 
on Writing Instruction 



liitorniation on lh(^ writing piM'IbrnuuK'n ot Anu*rican 
s(:h()()lcliil(lr(Mi can iKM'luips IxnU undcrslood vvhiMi placcul in ihr 
conU^M ol'llu^ instruction tiu\v r(H:(MV(\ What kinds ol'writirv^ ai'(! slU(l(MUs 
at lh(^ various gra(i(^ Ivw-l-^ ask(ul to (k)? How h'(UjU(MUly aro [hr.y askiul to 
vvril(^y What ir,f*(ll)a(:k do Ihi^y r(M!eiv(r/ N'AKP asks ()U(»stions of this natures 
in ord(jr to (^\pU)r(^ iho rt^lationships hcUwcuiu schooling and writing 

In the 1988 asst^ssnuuit, stuchnits al all thrtu^ gra(l(?s were 
asked a varicUy ol' qut^stions about iheii' writing (\\p(M'i(Mu:es in school. 'Hiis 
provich^s intbrnialion on tlu^ curriculum h'oni the? stud(Mils' p(M'sp(M:tiv(^ 
To suppUniunit the student data, the Kfiglish/languagc* ai'ts t(^ach(M's of 
eightivgrad(^ slud(MUs wlio parlicipat(^d in writing ass(^ssni(uil werc^ 
asluul to coinphUe a questior^naii'c; thai r(?qu(\st(ul dctaiUxi inlbrniation on 
Ihi) instructional approaches they v results provider insight into 

t(*achervs' ptM*sj)ecliv(\s on th(^ curriculum, which — as will bv, S(mmi in this 
cliapUM* — occuisionally difler Irom stuchuits' ptM spectives. When llie 
loachcr data ar(^ conihincKl with information on students' demogi'aphic 
cliaracleristics aiid av(M'ag(^ writing achita'tMiuMU, the rc^sult is a rich 
account of what is hcung taught and how it rc^latt^s to studcuils' writing 
proficiency. 

hi addition to (M)mparing th(^ instructional (^\p(M'i(Mic(»s of 
{Mghth-grad(^ stiuhuits be^Ionging to diffcjrcuil dc^niographic subf)Of)ulations, 
it is useful to study similai'itii^s and diffei'enct^s in the insti'uctionai 
(^xperi(MK:es of students with varying hwcls of writing al)ility. As a basis for 
th(^se com[)arisons, XAIOP used information pi'ovid(d by ihv. t(uich(M's of 
ass(»ssed (Mghlh grad(H*s in rc^sponsc? to two (jU(^stions. Tht^ tlrst (jut^stion 
ask(^d t(^ach(^rs to idcMitify tlu^ graders (^ach stud(Mit typically r(^C(Mved on his 
()!• h(M' writing assigp.menls. and tlu^ sc^cond (jU(!Slion asktul for 
information on the writing al)ilily l(^v(^l of the student's Knglish oi' language? 
arts class. TABhK H.l providers information on ihc writing ability U^vcils oT 
eightli-grade students, as rc^porled by their teach(5rs. 



hMi luM .s In llu- 1 nsmnp; an.ilysi'.s. inloi nuinoii on .stiidnUs f»'i loi tnaiu r mui {\niu)^\ n\)\\\r rhiu arlrt islit s vviis linki <i 
vvilh iijfjii inallon pidviili'd l»vthi«if ti»arhri s I hus Uu stmliMU ralhiM Ihaii llu* IcarluM is Ihc unil (il atialvM:^ \h\> 
appmai h makt s it |inssihh» In addi iv^s (|iu«>l »iiis siirli as *U'hal pfi t nua^'.r n| \\\v sliiHi'iUs havt» irai h« f s \\rq\u \\\W 
it'spdnd In Uu' idrasin Ihnr paptM s-'" ai\d *Un stuHrnis who luivr sii( h Icac lu i>ti'tid lo bv hi-Ufi vm ilfis lharUhfir piMTs 
vvIhi nTcivi- lrs.s Ifrdbat k on ihiMt ulcas'* \lot«« clrlaili'd inlot ntation on llu* itMchn ijui'slionnaii t* is ronlaitu'tl in thr 
Pi ori-Hui ctl Appi'ndi.x 




TABLE 



3.1 



Teachers' Reports on the Writing 

Ability Levels of Students and Their Classes, 

Grade 8 



What kinds of grades does this 
student get on writing assignments 
for your class? 

Mostly A or about half A and half B 
Mostly B 

About half B and half C or mostly C 
About half C and half D 
Mostly D or below 



What is the writing ability 

level of the students in this class? 

Mostly high ability 
Mostly average ability 
Mostly low ability 
Mixed ability 



Percentage of Students 
In Each Category 



32.5 
17.7 
33.7 
7.9 
8.2 



17.0 
45.5 
?.2.5 
15.0 



Although moi'f? than lialf of ihv. eightli-gi-adc students were 
report(;d to have gi'ades that were approximately average and to be 
enrolled in classes of average oi- mixed wi'iting ability, the groups at the 
extremes are of pai'ticular interest — that is, students who received high 
or low grades, and students in high or low ability classes. By comparing 
the instructional experiences of these students — for e.xample, the types of 
assignments and feedback given by their teachers — it may be possible to 
detect differences in the way that more and less proficient vvi*iters are 
taught to write. In parts of this chapter, comparisons are made between 
students with the highest gi'ades on their wi-iting aSvSignments (the 33 
pei cent whose grades were mostly A or about half A and half B) and those 
with the lowest grades (the 8 percent whose grades were mostly D oi" 
below), and between students in classes of high wi iting ability (17 percent) 
and those in classes of low wi'iting ability (23 percent). 
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The Writing Students Do 



Hasearch indicatcis that "time on task" is a (critical 
component of (^Ifeulive instruction. Mowovop, tinio aloncj is not enough, 
sinco the nature of the task cietornun(3S what students will practice and 
learn. A number of questions included in the assessment provide 
information on botii the amount and kinds of writing studcuits are asked 
to do. Tho most extensive information is availal)le for the eighth grade, 
where reports from teachers as well as students are available. 

Tinit* Demited to Writing* 1 ABLE 3.2 summarizes 
information provided by the LngliwSh/language arts teacliers of eighth- 
grade students on the amount of class time spent each week teaching 
students how to write and helping with their writing. T\m amount of lime 
report(;d most frequently was 60 minutes per week, ov l oughly one class 
})eriod out of five devoted to writing instruction. According to the teachers, 
Black and Hispanic students received more instruction and guidance than 
their White counterparts — an emphasis that may be an appropriate 
response to minority students* iovvei* average writing proficiency. 



T ABLE 

3.2 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of 
Time Spent Each Week on Writing 
Instruction and Guidance, Grade 3 



How much time do you spend each week on 
instructing and helping students with their writing? 



Nation 

Students' Race/Ethnicity 

Whiie 
Black 
Hispanic 

Students' Gender 

Male 
Female 



Percentage of Students Receiving 
Each Amount of Writing Instruction 



30 Minutes 
or Less 

30.2 



31.3 
29.4 
23.7 



29.3 
31.1 



60 
Minutes 

41.8 



42.7 
38.6 
41.0 



42.3 
41.3 



90 
Minutes 

16.9 



14.3 
24.9 
22.6 



16.4 
17.3 



120 Minutes 
or More 



11.2 



1 1.7 
7.1 
12.6 



12,0 
10.3 
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'i'AHLl', suininciri/(\s rtispoiiscis to a iHiiaUul (|U(!sfi()n thai 
askt!ci Ihn (Mghlh-fji-adc. t(iach(M-s how iniu-li linw. [Iwy (;,\|)(u;lc(i Uumc 
studoiUH lo s|)^Mul on wriliiig assit^'nnuiiits each vv(U'k. 



3.3 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of 
Time They Expected Students to Spend 
Each Week on Writing Assignments. 
Grade 8 



How much time do you expect students to 
spend on writing assignments each week? 



Percentage of Students Hxpected 
to Spend Each Amount of Time 



Nation 

Students' Race/Ethnicity 

V\/hite 
Black 
Hispanic 

Students' Gender 

Male 
Female 



Less Than 
an Hour 

16.8 



17.5 
17.6 
1 1.1 



16.6 
17.1 



One 
Hour 

41.2 



43.1 
35.1 
36.8 



40.1 
42.2 



Two 
Hours 

31.7 



29.7 
36.9 
37.5 



32.6 
30.7 



Three Hours 
or More 

10.4 



9.8 
10.5 
14.6 



10.7 
10.0 



Wvw., too, the typical aitioiiiit of time I'cipoi'tncI was oiu; 
hoin- — with lilack aiul Hispafiic stiuitMits being tixpecteci to apv.nd 
soniewiiat more, time on writing than White stu(l(Mits. Aci-oss ihc. nation, 
58 percent of the students had teaciliers who riipoi tedly expected th(Mn to 
spend an lioui' or liiss on their writing assignments each we(!k. Aci-oss all 
the siih[)opulations tixai^iiiuicl, just 10 to \5 pei i;ent of the students had 
teachei s who ask(«d ihv.w to dcivotc; three hours or more; to writing on a 
weekly l)asis, 

S{ud(>nts' i'(«poi ts on th(^ amount of time; tluiy spiMU in 
English c;lass l(!arning to write ai (! summarized in TABLE 3.4. 



^ Students' Reports on the Amount of Time 

3.4 Spent in English Class Learning to Write, 
Grades 8 and 12 

About how much time do you spend in English 
cla'is learning how to write (for example, 
Wiriting paragraphs, stories, and papers)? 

Peicentage of Students 



Grade 8 
Grade 12 



Most of 
the Time 

I 19.0 
J 19,4 



More Than 
Half theTime 

19.3 
20.4 



About Half 
the Time 

j 32.8 
30.3 



Less Than 
Half the Time 

r - ■ • • ■■ ■ • 

22.5 
22.0 



None or 
Almost None 
of the Time 

i 6.4 
! 7.9 



Approxinml(;ly onn-lhird of the eiglith- and Iwtilf'lh-grado 
sludents reported sptindiog about lialf of their lin^^r.sh class time learning 
to vvritt^ and an additional 38 to 40 pereont i eported spending nioi e than 
lialf of theii* class time on this endeavoi\ However, it should be recognized 
that students may overreport the amount of time actually spent learning to 
write — pei haps because they have less restricted views than their 
teachers on what constitutt^s learning to wi ile. 

Length of Writing >tNMignnicntM* Writing instruction can 
focus on many different short assignments, or on less fi equent longer 
work, lb examine the kinds of writing students were being asked to 
perform, students and teachers were asked to i'e|)ort the length of the 
assignments giVvin in Knglish class. Thv inlbrmation pi ovided by students 
in grades 8 and 12 is summarized in TABI.K The responses of the 
eighth-grade language ails te;achei s to a related question are summarized 
in 3.6 — for all students and for those who typically received high 

or low grades on their writing assignments, as i mported by their leachei s. 
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3.5 



Students* Reports on the Frequency of 
Writing Assignments of Specified 
Lengths, Grades 8 and 12 



How often are papers of the following 
lengths assigned in English class? 



One or two paragraphs 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 

One or two pages 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 

Three or moi e pages 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 



Almost 
Every Day 



19.7 
16.4 



10.8 
4.4 



3.5 
1.8 



Percentage of Students 

Once or Twice Once or 'I>A/ice A Few Times a 
a Week a Month Year or Less 



41.1 
42.4 



22.4 
25.9 



10.7 
7.6 



26.5 
24.5 



38.1 
45.8 



25.1 
29.6 



12.8 
16.7 



28.7 
23.9 



60.6 
61.0 



At bdlii grados, thcj majority of tho studonts (59 to 61 
percent) re|)()rto(l writing papers of one or two paragraplis in longth at 
least oiiu(! pen- weel^. l.ongei" writing assignments seemed to oc^cur less 
frequently. Approximat(ily 61 ptirccnt of tlie students in each grade 
reported that they luiver or rai'ely wrote reports of thi ee or more pages, 
rhert; were few differences bcUwcjen the grades in the amount of writing 
reptjrled. 



T A B L I- 

3.6 



Teachers' Reports on the Length 
of Papers Assigned During the 
Last Four Weeks. Grade 8 



Have students completed papers of the 
following lengths as part of their writing 
instruction during the last four weeks? 



One 01' two paragraphs 
One or two pages 
Three or mure pages 



Percentage of Students Writing Four or More 
Papers of Specified Lengths 



All 

Students 

44.6 
13.8 
5.9 



students with 
High Grades 
in Writing 

47.9 

17.7 

9.2 



students with 
Low Grades 
in Writing 



38.4 
5.1 
1.6 



Tho reports proxaded by the teachors suggest that eighth- 
grade students may be overestimating the amount of wilting required tbr 
their Knglish classes — or that tliey may not be completing their 
assigmnents. For example, only 45 percent of tlie students had teachers 
who reported that they had assigned at least four paragra|)h-lengtli pieces 
of wilting in the past four weeks, while 61 percent of the students had 
report(Kl such writing was assigned at least weekly. Siinilarly, only 14 
percent of the eighth-grade students had teachers who reported assigning 
at least four one- to two-page paptn s during the last month, but 33 
percent of the students reported that they wrote papers of this length on 
a weekly basis. 

When on(^ compares the amount of writing assigned to 
students who typi(ially rec^eived high marks on theii* wi iting witli ihr? 
amount assigned to students who typically received low marks, it appears 
that students who received higher grades wert^ mor(» lik(!ly to liavi? been 
given writing assignmcMits of all lengths. 
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Toachors vvort^ also anktul to nharadtu i/t^ lUv. frcqiuMUY 
with which lh(\v us(ul suv(M*al ivpos ol inslructionai l(u:lini({urs. Vha^v. 
includtxl ox(!r(ns<\s to lainiliari/o stiidonls with nun^haiiics, avSsignnuMils to 
Imwh rhetorical inoch^ls. lV(^quniU shoi't vvi^iling cxcrtusos, i(\ss frequent 
but Unigthier aSvSigiiiueiUs, and papers requiring st^veral drafts anci 
revisions. rAHhK 3.7 sumniari/es information on the uses of th(\se 
teehni(|ues for all (»ighth-grade students and for those in iiigh and low 
ability writing classes, as itientified by l(uielu;rs. 
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3.7 



Teachers' Reports on Writing 
Instruction Tec^.niques, Grade 8 



How often do you focus on the following 
writing instruction techniques in this class? 



Exercises to familiarize 
students with the mechanics 
of written English 

A variety of different 
assignments to teach 
rhetorical models 

Frequent short assignments 

Less frequent, 
lengthy assignments 

Assignments with several 
drafts and revisions 



Percentage of Students Exposed to 
Technique More Than Half the Time 



All 
Students 



58.7 

38.0 
66.1 

18.3 

36.3 



Students in 
High Ability 
Classes 



46.7 



43.0 
64.4 

28.0 

46.9 



Students in 
Low Ability 
Classes 



58.7 

33.7 
69.9 

7.8 

27.8 



VVluui askcid how oIKmi lUr.y gav'(» .slu(i(»nts (^X(!^(;is(^s to 
raniiliariz(? lluMn with the nuu^haiiit^s of written Knglish and fi-(!qii<!nl .short 
assignnuMits, the toar.hcM s of 59 to 6R pcMctnU of [\w a.ssessed studtMits 
reported iKsiiig th(^s(^ t(!(;hiiiqu(!S more than half the time. Lengthy papcM s, 
assignments requiring s(?v(!ral drafts and revisitins, and exer(;i.s(\s that 
cmphasi/t; a v.u ielx ol rh(U()i it;al m()d(?ls \w,\v. used loss Ireciuently. 



Tiu'K^luM's' reports again indicjauul sonu; flilToronliation of 
assif^nmonts tor studcjiUs of dilTnrnnt hovels of writing ability. Stu<l(;nts ir^ 
low ability classos wore; soinevvhat nioix* likoly to rocoivo assignments that 
vvci'o short or that ornphasizcKi the niochanics of vvrilttui Kngiish, wliile 
students in lii,;h ability olassos wore nioro lik(Uy to bo givnn longcir 
assignments; oxereisos that nniphasizod different rhelorieal mod(;ls, and 
pap(?rs Involving sevciral drafts and revisions. 

iy|H»s of Writing. 1 he objectivi's for the 198tS writing 
assessment emphasized that students should be pi*oticient in a varicUy of 
types of writing. Accordingly, students in grades 8 and 12 were asked how 
often they completed particular types of writing assignments, Their 
res{)onses aie summarized in lAHIiK 3.8. leachers' rejjorts on the types of 
writing assigned at grade 8 are summarized in lABI.E 3.9. 



TABLE 



3.8 



Students' Report:^ on Types 

of Writing Assigned for English Class, 

Grades 8 and 12 



How often do you complete the following 
types of assignments for English class? 



Report or summary 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

Essay or theme in which 
you analyze or Interpret 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

Imaginative or literary 
piece (story, poem, scene 
from a play, etc.) 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 



Once or 
IWIce a Week 

17.6 
15.5 



11. 9 
19.0 



Percentage of Students 



Once or Twice 
a Month 

42.9 
38.4 



34.5 
40.9 



A Few Times 
a Year 

30.1 
37.5 



32.1 
31.6 



19.6 
17.3 



33.5 
29.6 



31.5 
35.3 



Never 

9.4 
8.5 



21.4 
8.5 



15.3 
17.7 



TABLE 

3.9 



Teachers' Reports on Types of 
Writing Assigned, Grade 8 



How often do you give students the 
following types of assignments? 



Percentage of Students Receiving Eacti Type of 
Writing Assignment at Least Monthly 







Students in 


Students in 




All 


High Ability 


Low Ability 




Students 


Classes 


Classes 


Report or summary 


44.8 


41.6 


39.0 


Analytic or interpretive 








essay or theme 


38.6 


58.9 


25.9 


Imaginative or literary piece 


51.9 


61.9 


43.0 


Journal or learning log 


45.3 


53.3 


47.2 



Al grado 8, 61 peicenl of the students said they did i mport 
or summary writing eitliei' weekly or monthly, while 53 percent reported 
they wevo assigned imaginative or liteiary writing and 46 percent reported 
they were assigned writing requiring analysis or interpretation this often. 
By gi ade 12,, higher perr ;etUages of students reported ft equent wiutings of 
(assays or themes re(|uiring analysis oi' interpretation (60 percent reported 
tht^se assignments at least monthly), and fewer repoi ted writing 
summaries or reports (54 percent) and imaginative or literary pieces (47 
percent) this of*Mn, 

Teachers i*eport« on thc^ types of wi-iting assigned at grade 
8 were generally similar to students' repoi^ts; however, teachers wvao less 
likely than studeiits to state that reports oi* summaries and analytic essays 
or themes wjrc assigned either we(?kly or monthly. For example, 61 
percent of the students said they wrote reports or summaries and 46 
percent said they wrote analytic or interpretive essays at least once a 
mo!ith; howevei-, just 45 percent of the students had teachers who said 
they assigned l eports this often, a!id 39 jiercent of the studei^ts had 
teachers who said they assigned monthly essays or themes requiring 
analysis or interpretation. Journals and ieai*ning logs, which are often 
used foi' less formal assignments, wei e also assigned monthly to 
approximat(;ly 45 perc(nit of the (iighth-grade students, according to their 
teacliers. 
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Teachers rc^ported some differentiation of assignments for 
students of different levels of writing proficifnicy, as stuch^nts in higher 
ability class(?s w(»r(5 more likely to be asked to write analytic papers as well 
as imaginative or literary on(;s. 
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Writiuj^ ill Social Studios or History. Studcnls write for 
many siibjccls other tliaii English, and this vvo?*k in othor classos may hcive 
a considerable eilect on their writing skills anfl strategies. Students in 
grades 8 and 12 were therefore askc^d tin ee questions about tlie amount of 
vvritiTig assigne.d in iheii* social studies or liistoiy classes. Their responses 
are summarized in lABLE 3.10. 
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Students' Reports on Writing Assignments in 
Social Studies or History Class, 
Grades 8 and 12 



How often are papers of the following 
lengths assigned in social studies 
or history class? 



One or two 
paragraphs 

One or two 
pages 

Three or 
more pages 



Percentage of Students 
At Least Weekly Monthly Yearly or Never 

Grades Grade 12 Grades Grade 12 Grade 8 Grade 12 



47.1 



29.4 



16.2 



36.3 



27.0 



19.0 i 28.7 



26.2 



29.9 



8.0 



18.2 ! 16.9 



25.9 



42.0 



65.7 



37.5 



51.1 



75.1 



Alnio.sl half (47 (UMit) ol ilw, sUidcnls in gi-acit; 8 and 36 
p(M-c(!iil of the sludonts in grade 12 rcporUul wriiing one or two 
paragraphs tor iiistory class at Uiast vvonkly, while; just l(i porcnnt and S 
porcont, nispnctlvply, roporuul wriling Ihvc.c or morn pagers this often. 
Thus, sludiMits who did report writing for class wvw. \ikv.\y to state that 
their assignments were relatively brief. Approximately Iwo-thii-ds of tlie 
eighth gradtM s and three-quarters of th<; twelfth gra(iers r(;portod thai they 
W(M-e almost never assigned papers of lliriu'. or more pages for ihcur history 
classes. 



Itelation^ilup to IVritiiij^ l>i*oficiency. SliuloiUs in gi adci 12 
wcvi) askod to idontily th(» tolal nunil)(*r of roporls and nssays liny had 
vvrilUMi foi* all subjects during iIk; piwious siA vveciks. 1'Iumi' i ^^spoosns artJ 
suninmrized in lABl.li: 3.1 1, \vhii:h also indud(^s Ihe^ avc^rage vvrithig 
proilcHMicy for each ainounl oi Writing. Approxinialoly half (51 piM'otMit) of 
th(5 tvvc^.lfth-grade students rtiportc^d writing throe oi* more) rciporls oi* 
papers during the pi evious six weeks. vvhiU* 3tS pcM eent reported willing 
only one or two during tlie same period and 11 peMxuuU re[)()i1ed having 
done no writing at all. 



_ Students' Reports on Amount of Writing for 

oAi All School Subjects. Grade 12 

How many reports or papors have you 
written during the last six weeks 
as part of any school assignment? 

Average 





Percentage 


Proficiency 


Nono 


! ua' 


208.1 (3.9) 


1 to 2 


i 38.2 

1 


223.9 (1.7) 


3 to 4 


! 31.1 


229.7 (1.8) 


5 to 10 


14.8 


232.7 (2.7) 


1 1 or more 


4.7 


232.3 (6.3) 



Standard errors are presented in parentheses, it can be said with 95 percent certainty that the average p- jfrciency of each 
population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated vaiue. 



Av(»rage writing proluMc^ncy increased with the amount of 
writing done, as studonts who said tlicy had wiMtten threo or more papers 
foi* all of their school subjects ove;r the prcjvious six weeks ttjnded to 
peiforni better in the assessment than students who reported hiss 
extensive^ writing. These data siiggiist that better wr iteu s tend to do mort^ 
wi iting than their less pr oficient peoi s — or that those who do more 
writing tend to becomcj better writers. 
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Instructional Approaches 



Ov(*i*aU Approaohes. Kdiuialional r(iS(;ai*(:h(»rs (tonlinually 
s(U)k mow inlbrnialioii about t!ff(H^liv(^ approachc^s lo irislruclioi), as 
(lUToiv.nl approaclids gain popularilv al dilTortMit Unws hocausc ot iIkmt 
rdlationsiiip to spdcilu: h^arning goals. Ktjctinlly, skill-hascul writing 
instruction, procc^ss-ofit^nhul writing inslriuUion, inl(^gralcci rtiading and 
writing instruction, and "writing to liiarn" have Ixuin popularly dchaU^i 
a|)proa(:}H^.s. 

'lb gath(M' inlbrniation on the cxtnnt lo which those 
approacht^s an^ actually IxMng used in (classrooms, lh(*. eighth-grade 
stud(nits* leac:hers were asked to report the amount ofciniphasis then' 
plactul on each of thcise. Their responses, summarized in lAliLK 12, 
suggest that students are exposed lo a variety of approaches. About o9 
percent of the studiuits had teachers who re|)orted they gave; "very much" 
(M))phasis to gramiuar or skill-based writing instruction; 52 percj(M)t had 
teachers who said th(»y emphasized writing process insli'uctiorr Few(M' 
sludcnUs had teachers who emphasized the integration oi reading and 
writing (46 percent) or writing lo Uiarn (2;j perc(^nt). 



^ ^ ' ' Teachers' Reports on 

3. 1 2 Instructional Approaches, 

Grade 8 

To what extent do you use the 
following instructional approaches? 



Percentage of Students 
Receiving "Very Much*' Emphasis 





Ail 
Students 


students in 
High Ability 
Classes 


Students in 
Low Ability 
Classes 


Grammar or skill-based instruction 


59.4 


; 50.2 


! 54.6 

1 


Writing process instruction 


; 51.8 


; 65.6 


1 50.1 


Integrating reading and writing 


\ 46.1 


i 562 


; 44.4 


Writing to learn 


, 23.4 


27.5 


i 21.3 
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Debates about wi iting instruction usually treat process- 
orinnted approaches and skill-based writing instruction as incomj)atible, 
but the eighth-grade teachers viewed their instruction more eclectically. 
According to the teachci S; ZH percent of the students received instruction 
that placed much emphasis on both of these approaches, and 84 percent 
were in classes that had at least "some" emphasis on both. Less tlian I 
percent of thc^ students had teachers who reported little empiiasis on 
either approach. 

Some dificM entiation of instruction was evident foi^ students 
in Englisli/language arts classes of differcnit performance levels. Overall, 
students in high ability (^lasses were somewhat more likcjly than those in 
low ability classes to have an instructional emphasis on the writing 
process and the integration of reading and writing. 

Striictitred Writing Process, Another set of questions 
asked eighth- and twelfth-grade students about the extent to which their 
teachei\s encouraged them to define an audience and purpose, gather 
information before they uante; make notes or an outline, and revise their 
papers at least once before*, they are graded. Ibgether, positive responses 
to these questions reflect a sti uctured approach to the writing task. TABLli 
3,13 summarizes students' responses. Parallel questions were asked of 
teachers at gi^ade 8, and their responses are presented in TABLE 3.14. 

It appears that the majority of students had teachers who 
emphasizeti a structui ed approach to writing. More than two-thirds of the 
eighth graders and approximately three-quarters of the twelfth graders 
reported that their teachers frequently (more than half the time or almost 
always) asked them to get information before writing and to revise their 
papers before they were graded. Approximately 59 percent of the eighth- 
grade students and 71 percent of the twelfth-gi ade students reported 
being asked to make notes or outlines this often, while still fewer students 
— 40 percent at gimle 8 and 58 percent at gi ade 12 — reported being 
asked to define tlieir audience and purpose this often. 

These findings indicate that the? emphasis on a structured 
approach to writing incr(;ased somewhat between grades 8 and 12. 



TABLE 



3.13 



Students* Reports on the Extent 
to Which Their Teachers Encouraged 
a Structured Approach to the Writing 
Process, Grades 8 and 12 



How often does your English 
teacher ask you to: 



Get information 
before you write 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

Make notes or an 
outline before 
you write 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

Define your purpose 
and audience 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 

Revise the paper 
at least once before 
it is graded 

Grade 8 
Grade 12 



Almost 
Always 



52.5 
56.3 



41.1 
50.9 



20.7 
37.2 



54.7 
53.8 



Percentage of Students 



More Than 
Half the 
Time 



16.1 
19.6 



17.8 
19.7 



19.4 
20.9 



16.3 
19.6 



About 
Half 
the Time 



12,8 
13.2 



13.5 
13.9 



18.8 
17.6 



12.0 
12.6 



Less Than 
Half the 
Time 



9.1 
7.2 



13.6 
10.0 



17.1 
14.1 



8.5 
8.1 



Never or 
Hardly 
Ever 



9.5 
3.8 



14.0 
5.5 



23.8 
10.2 



8.6 
6.0 



Like the student reports, information from teachers 
indieates that the majority of writing assignments involved structured 
attention to the wi'iting process. Compared to the students' reports, 
liowever, teachers were less likely to report they asked students to gather 
information and more likely to report they asked students to dellne their 
purpose and audience. Altogether, 52 percent or more of tlie eighth 
graders were asked to use various process-related strategies more than 
lialf the time when they wrote, according to their teachers. Revision was 
the most popular strategy, as approximately half the students were asked 
to revise their papers for every writing assignment. Teachers' reports 
indicated some differentiation of instruction for students in classes of 
different achievement levels. Students in high ability classes were likely to 
be asked to define their purpose and audience and to revise their papt;rs 
more frequently than tiieir peers in low ability classes. 
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Teachers* Reports on Their 
Encouragement of a Structured Approach 
to the Writing Process, Grade 8 



How often do you ask students to do 
the following when they write papers? 



Percentage of Students 
Asked to Use Each Writing Process Strategy 





More Than 






Mnt/r^r or 




Almost 


Halt the 


Half 


Half the 


Hardly 




Always 


Time 


the Time 


Time 


Ever 


Get information 






... 




before they write 












All students 


OCT 

Z5.Z 


26.4 


23.7 


17.0 


7.6 


Students in high 












ability classes 


29.5 


30.5 


14.6 


19.9 


5.5 


Students in low 














27.0 


25,6 






U.vJ 


Make notes or an 












outline before 












they write 












All students 


o>(L. 1 




15.3 


17.1 


5.0 


Students in high 












ability classes 


39.1 


28.6 


9.2 


17.2 


5.9 


Students in low 












ability classes 


31,7 


28.4 


19.5 


17.4 


3.0 


Define their purpose 












and audience 












All students 


35.1 


24.8 


17.3 


15.6 


7.1 


Students in high 












ability classes 


40.0 


26.0 


14.9 


14.0 


5.1 


Students in low 












ability classes 


31,6 


23.8 


14.8 


20.5 


9.3 


Revise the paper 












at least once before 












it is graded 












All students 


47,9 


25.9 


14.5 


8.9 


2.8 


Students in high 












ability classes 


54.7 


27.1 


8,8 


9.3 


0.1 


Students in low 












ability classes 


37.3 


33.0 


12,9 


13.1 


3.7 



NAKP av(M'agtui slucl(?nts' rospons(;s to tlu^ ()iiosli()ns on 
v\Tiliiig procciss ifislriiction to obtain an ovoi*all (\slinial(i of tlui Irnquonoy 
with whicii those siructurod approaches to writing aro emphasized. 



FKiURP: 3.1 relates tlie rcisults of tlirsu analysos lo stucienls' [)lm fonnaiico 
in the assessment. At gracie.s 8 and 12 alik(;, stiulenls wlio i epoi ted that 
their leaehei s enipliasized a structured appr^aeh to the writing process 
nuH*e than half the time appeared to perform l)etter in tht; assessment 
than students who reported l(\ss frequent emphasis, but the diffei ences 
were not statistically significant. 



FIGURE 

3.1 



Relationship Between Students' Average 
Writing Proficiency and Their Reports 
on the Frequency of Writing Process 
Instruction, Grades 8 and 12 



Average 

Writing 

Proficiency 



400 -T 



300 



250 



200 



150 




Grade 12 
Grade 8 



0 



Frequency of Writing Process Instruction 

Grades 196.9 208.5 208.2 210.2 212.1 
(5.2) (2.9) (1.4) (1.7) (1.4) 

Grade 12 208.8 213.7 219.4 226.4 227.4 
(8.9) (4.6) (2.4) (1.9) (1.7) 



Never 



Less Than 
Half the 
Time 



Half the 
Time 



More Than 
Half the 
Time 



f— 

Almost 
Always 



Standard erroisarc presented m parentheses. It can be saui wjtn 9S percent certainty that tne iiverage 
proficiency of the population of interest is withm - 2 standard errors of the estimated value 



95% confidence 
interval 
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EmphaBis on Peer Response and DiHcuNsion of Work 
in Progress. In addition to focusing on the writing process activities 
mentioned prcjviously, recent reforms in the teaching of vvi'iling have 
emphasized the benefits of having students share work in progress. 
Specnfically, educators have sugge^sted the value of leaching students to 
read and respond to one anothei^'s work and to respond to comments 
fi'om teachers. Peer review has several goals. It provides siudents with 
broader audiences for their work, offers a variety of models for 
approaching the writing task, and furnishes student writers with 
responses and suggestions for improving their writing. Reviews from the 
teaclier can also sei've many purposes, giving students encouragement; 
suggestions for new approaches, and contextualized instruction in 
developing particular skills. 

Students at all three grades were asked how ol'ten they 
worked in pairs or small gi'oups to discuss each other*s writing, and how 
often they discussed work in progress with their teachers, 'fheir responses 
are summarized in TABLE 3,15. The subsequent table (TABLE 3,16) 
provides compai^alive information based on tlie resj)onscs of eighth-grade 
teachers to similar questions. 



^ ^ ^ ^ Students* Reports on Writing Feedback: 

3a 1 5 Peer Response and Discussion of V^ork in 

Progress, Grades 4, 8, and 12 

Percentage of Students Who Reported 
Activity^Mqre Than Half theJTime 

How often do you: Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 12 

Talk with your teacher about a . l ; 

paper while you are working on it ; 49. 1 : 40.3 i 49.2 

Work in pairs or small groups . ! 

to discuss each other's writing -19.2 ; 25.1 j 24.7 
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Teachers* Reports on Writing Feedbaci^: 
Peer Response at^d Discussion of ]NorK in 
Progress, Grade 3 

Percentage of Students Asked to Engage 
in Activity More Than Half the Time 



How often do you 
ask students to: 

Talk with you about a paper while 
they are working on it 

Work in pairs or small groups to 
discuss eacli otiier's writing 



All 
Students 



58,3 



30.6 



students In 
High Ability 
Classes 



64.9 



students in 
Low Ability 
Classes 



39.0 



56.3 



27.1 



Nearly half the sUidtMils at grades 4 and 12 repoi led 
regulai ly talking with their teachers ahout vvoi-k in progress, as did 40 
percent of tlu> students at grade 8. Peer discussions of one another's work 
were less frequent. One-quai ter of the sttid(;nts in gi ades 8 and 12 and 
one-fifth of the students in gi'ade 4 reported that they were asked to 
engage in such discussions more than half the time. 

The teachers' i-eports on these activities at grade 8 were 
similar, tliougli teachers wei-e more likely to assert tliat they regularly 
talked with iheii- students ahout work in progress; 58 percent of the 
students had tt^achers who l eported doing so, compared with 40 percent 
of the students themselves. Teacher reports also suggested some 
differentiation of instruction foi- students in low and high ability davsses. 
Students in high ability classes wei'e apparently more likely to be asked to 
discuvss work in progress with peei's and teaohei's than were students in 
low ability classes. 



H(;lati()nships btnw(3on thestj approaclios and writing 
profioi^ncy art; suniiTiarized in TABLK 3.17. The IVcuiianicy with which 
sUulfHits disoussnd work in progress with their teaohcM*s sliowed no 
consistont relationship to aolvevenienl at .uiy of the grade levels. At grade 
4, it appears that less profunent students were more likely to engage in 
peer response. At grade 8, no snoh relationship is evident. Tliis pattern 
was l(?ss evident at grade 12, although students who reported often 
working in pairs or small groups tended to have lower proilciency than 
students who did so less than half tlie time. 
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Relationship Between Students' Average 
Writing Proficiency and Tlieir Reports on 
the Frequency of Writing Feedback 
Activities, Grades 4, 8, and 12 



How often 
do you: 

Talk with your 
teacher about 
a paper while 
you are working 
on it 

Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 



Almost 
Always 



190.2 (1.4) 
208.0 (1.4) 
225.6 (2.0) 



Average Proficiency 



More Than 
Half the 
Time 



191.3 (2.2) 
208.6 (2.2) 
223.6 (1.9) 



About 
Half 
the Time 



193.4 (1.9) 

208.8 (2.2) 

225.9 (2.3) 



Less Than 
Half the 
Time 



190.6 (2.0) 
212.8 (1.9) 
225.4 (2.5) 



Never or 
Hardly 
Ever 



190.5 (1,9) 
211.1 (1.3) 
223,3 (2.7) 



Work in pairs or 
small groups to 
discuss each 
other's writing 

Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 



183.4 (2.2) 
210.2 (2.1) 
220.2 (3.21 



184.6 (2.4) 
208.5 (2.2) 
222.0 (2.2) 



193.2 (2.1) 
210.9 (1.8) 
223.9 (2.1) 



194.9 (1.5) 
21 1.9 (1.9) 
228.9 (1.8) 



191.3 (1.2) 

208.4 ( 1 .4) 
224.7 (1.9) 



St.md.iro f(t<jr5i ,ire prese'ited m parentheses It can tic "^aia witn 05 pvrceti! cen.iinty mat the averacje proficiency of each 
popi.'diion of interest is witmn ± 7. staiuJaia errors of trc cstirnatw) value. 



Kc^Kponding to Coniplf^ted Work. In addition to providing 
guidance and Ibodbac^k to slud(3nls before? aiui during llu;ii' writing, 
leachnrs often oonunent on studenits* completed worl^, The responses they 
give are an iniportanl part of writing instruction, providing information 
about what is going well and what is not; as well as giving encouragement 
and direction, lb detei niine the nature and extent of the ft^edback 
providcKl, wStudents were; asked to characterize the oral and vvriuen 
comments they received fi om teac^hers on their papers. Their responses 
to these quCwStions are presented in lABLK 3. J 8. 

Because there is often a disparity between th(5 type and 
aiuount of support students feel they experience and the; suppoi t that 
teat^hei*s believe they offei'; NAliP also ask(;(i tiie eighth-grade teachei's of 
assessed students to i-eport on the feedback they provided. Results are 
presented in iVXBLE 3.19. 



' Students* Reports on Teachers' 

3. 1 8 Comments on Writing Assignments, 

Grades 4, 8, and 12 

How often does your English teacher 
talk or write to you about: 

Percentage of Students Reporting Teacher 
Comments on Aspect More Than Half the Time 



Grade 4 Grade 8 Grade 12 

The ideas in your paper , 39.5 i 59.9 i 59.5 

j 

The way you organized ! i 

our paper ^31.8 j 58.7 ; 55.0 

Your spelling, punctuation. \ 

and grannmar 39.7 i 74.6 55.4 

What you should ' 

do next time .41.3 " 56.4 ' 44.8 

What you did well ■ 52.7 67.5 • 66.0 



^ ^ Teachers' Reports on Comments on 

3.19 students' Writing Assignments, G<"aut' 8 

How often do you commsnt (orally or in 
writing) on tlie following tilings in 
students' writing assignments? 

Percentage of Students Receiving 
Comments on Aspect More tlian_Half tlie Time 



Students with Students with 





All High Grades Low Grades 




Students 


In Writing 


in Writing 


The ideas in the paper 


71.5 


74.8 


71.1 


The way the student 








organized the paper 


58.3 


55.7 


63.b 


Spelling, punctuation. 








and grammar 


72.1 


63.5 


86.1 


What the student should 








do next time 


57.6 


52.4 


72.7 


What the student did well 


82.5 


89.0 


73.8 



I. 



Tliere appoars to b« an increase in most tyjjes of teacher 
oomnients between grades 4 and 8; followed by a leveling off between 
grades 8 and 12. Slightly more than half the fourth-grade students said 
their teachers frequently provided feedback on what was done well in 
their papers, compared with approximately two-thirds of the eighth- and 
twelfth-grade students. While most students in the upper grades also 
reported frequently receiving each of the other kinds of feedback listed, 
fewer fourth graders perceived themselves as receiving this much 
support. Forty-one percent of these young students reported that more 
than half the time, their teachers gave suggestions about what to do next 
time and 32 percent reported that tlieir teachers offered comments on the 
organization of their papers this often. 

Eighth-gi-ade teachers were more likely than their students 
to report they gave frequent attention to ideas (72 percent) and to what 
students did well in their papers (83 percent). 

The kinds of comments that were apparently emphasized 
differed with students' writing proficiency: Better writers were more likely 
to receive comments about the positive aspects of their papers, while 
weaker iters were more likely to receive comments about problems. In 
particular, teachers were apparently more likely to give students with 
lower grades feedback on spelling, punctuation, and grammar, on 
organization, and on what to do next time. Conversely, students who had 
higher gi-ades were more likely to receive feedbuck on what was done well. 
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What Teachers Value. Students quickly Uiarn what their 
teachers value, paj ticular^y in giving grades. To examine the critei ia they 
used, eighth-grade teachers were asked to identify how important five 
factors were in determining the gi'ades they gave their students: 
mechanics, organization, ideas, length, and accomplishment of purpose. 
The responses of the students' teachers are presented in TABLE 3.20. 



^ ^ Teachers* Reports on Emphases 

3.20 Grading Students* Papers, 

Grade 8 

How Important are the 
following in determining how 
you grade student papers? 

Percentage of Students Whose Teachers 
Viewed Each Aspect as Very Important 



students in Students In 
All High Ability Low Ability 

Students Classes Classes 



Spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar 


46.0 


47.0 


40.6 


Organization and coherence 


78.0 


83.6 


71.8 


Quality and creativity of ideas 


65.0 


77.4 


56.5 


Length 


3.8 


6.5 


2.2 


Accomplishing the purpose 
of the writing task 


87.8 


93.0 


82.6 



■ . .. ' 



Foi* most students, the extent to which they accomplished 
the piupose of the writing task was a very important fac:or to theii' 
teachers in determining grades. The oi*ganization and quality of ideas 
were reportcid next in order of impoi tance, with spelling, punctuation, 
and gi ammar being very important to fewer of the teachei s. Only 4 
percon: of the students had teachers who viewed the length of their 
papers as very important in grading. 



According to tin; lcachoi\s, tliore was a gr(iat deal of 
coiKsistoncy in tho prioriti/.alion ofthesn criteria with students of dillcroiU 
lovels of writing ability. Howtivei", in each case, a somewhat smaller 
|. ntage of the students in lf)vv ability classes had tf;aehers who 
coiK^iderfid the criteria very important. Tiie largest difference occurred for 
the (Miiphasis on quality and creativity of ideas. More than Ihreo-quarters 
of the students in higli ability (^lasses had teachers who rated these criteria 
as very important, com])ared with 57 percent of the students in low ability 
classes. 

Teacher Training in Writing. results so far indicate 
soine discrepancies between what teacheni said they valued and the kinds 
of instruction they provided. Although the teachers of eighth-grade 
s ients did nf)t consider meclianics to be a very important rioniponent in 
th(? grades they gave, more students had teachers who said they 
commented on meclianics than f)n any other topic. Conversely, while 
many students had teacihers who considered organization an important 
criteria ii. evaluating student writing, it received relatively little attention in 
the comments t(uichers reported making on student work — for students 
vvlio received high grades on their writing assignments, as well as for 
those who received low grades. 

When teachers' best intentions are not carried out, training 
and pre|)aration is one of many variables that must be considered. This is 
particularly so in the field of wi iting, since writing instruction has only 
recently been incorporated as a })art of inservice as well as preservice 
coursework. The assfjssment asked teachers at grade 8 whether they liad 
received any special training in teaching writing. I'he amount of training 
reported by teachers is summarized in TABLE 3,21. 

^ ' ' Teachers' Reports on Type of Training 

3,21 Writing Instruction, Grade 8 

Have you received any special 
training in teaching writing? 

Percentage of 
Students Whose Teachers 
Reported Type of Training 



No special training ! 17.1 

Yes, inservice training 56.2 

Yes. undergraduate course credit 31.1 

Yes. graduate course credit 31 .8 

Yes. continuing education credit 17.0 



All bill 17 porceiil ol the studtiiits had twuiluii-s who 
roporUKl Ihny had at luast soiiu; training in tlio teaching of writing, thougli 
insorvico rathtti- than pruscrvico training swuiis to havo btuin the pi iniary 
vehiole, 'lb sonui extent, this may l eflect t^e aging of the teaclujr 
population, witii primarily the new(;r teachers having received tlieii* 
writing training through undergi'aduate or graduate coursework. 

Recent ChanguH in Teaehinji^ I>ractic«s. l hei e iiave be(?n 
many calls foi- changes in instruction over tiie past decade, including calls 
for moiv. liomework, belter discipline, and more time spent on writing 
instruction. The teachers of th(3 eighth-grade students assess(;d were 
asked whether these iv-form tjiforts had prompted any changt;s in their 
teaching practices dui-ing the previous three years, if they had been 
teacliing that long. Their responses are sumniarized in TABLE 3.22. 




Which. If any. of the following changes have you made 
In your teaching practices over the past three years? 



Percentage of 
Students Whose Tt^achers 
Reported Change in Practices 



Increased the amount of time 
devoted to writing instruction 



65.5 



Increased the amount 
of homework 



24.6 



Increased the amount of testing 
Enforced stricter discipline 



26.1 



12.3 



Enfoiced stricter attendance 
requirements 



G.8 



None of the . " 



11.9 



The percentages total more than 1 00 Dccause teacrier- were dsked to iticjicdie all chaiigei that appheri 
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The anioiinl of lime devotod In teaching writing appeared 
to change most across time. Two-thirds of the students bad leac^he^'s who 
reporteti devoting more time to writing instruction in 1988 than tht\y had 
three years earlier. (3ther changes were reported much less frequently. 
One-quarter of the students liad teacliers who i mported spending more 
time on discipline and increasing the amount of homework given; 12 
percent had teachers who reported more testing; and 7 perctmt had 
teachers who reported stricter attendance requirements. Twelve percent 
of the students had teachers who reported making no changes of the types 
listed over the tliree-year period. 



Summary 

The results discussed in this chapter present a mixed 
pictiu'e of current approaches to wnting instruction. The information 
provided by teachers and students suggests that many classrooms are 
inti oducing students to a structured approach to their wiiting tasks — 
emphasizing gathering and organizing material, defining an audience and 
purpose, and revising wiitten work before handing it in for a grade. 

Two-thirds of the eighth-gi^ade students had teachers who 
reported spending moi 3 time on writing instruction now than they did 
three years earlier. However, the total amomit of writing that students 
reported doing remained relatively low, typical^/ involving only a few 
paragraphs a week — hardly providing much of an opportunity to practice 
the writing process. Teachers' emphases and approaches seemed quite 
eclectic, with the vast majority stressing writing processes as well as 
mastery of the conventions of wi'itten English (i.e., grammar, punctuation, 
and spelling). 

Teachers also appeared to differentiate their instructional 
practices according to students' wi'iting abilities. Students in low ability 
classes were reportedly asked to wi'ite less frequeraly, to complete shoiler 
assignments; and to focus more on the mechanics of written English than 
were their more proficient peers. 



Tliore appoars lo bo a gi t^al deal of consistinuy bmwoen 
ei«hth- and twelilh-gract(? studonts' averag(5 wriling proiicioncy and their 
peroeptiorii. of how frequ«nlly lh(3y gnt holp. Bottm- wrilei s wore nioro 
likoly to hav(i tcachfjrs who said that in thoir foodback on students willing, 
tluiy emphasized ideas and what was done well. 

There v^as some tension betwcjen what teaehcrs said Uiey 
valued in grading students' papers and the kinds of feedback they 
provided in their clahsrooms. While according lo teachers, mechanics 
were not typically a very important factor in grading, they appeared to be 
the primary typo of feedbac^k offered to the lowest performing students. 
Also, while organization was reportedly highly valued in assigning grades, 
it received relatively less focus tlian mechanics. 

Finally, there were several interesting contrasts betwf»,en 
the instructional activities and emphases reported by students and those 
reported by their teachers. On the one hand, it appeared that students 
overestimated the amount of wiiting required for their English classes 
particularly the amount of report and essay wriUng assigned. On the other 
hand, teachers were more likely to perceive themselves as using a variety 
of instructional approaches - such as asking their students to define their 
purpose and audience before writing, talking with students about works in 
progress, and commenting on students' ideas and what they did well m 
their papers. 
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HOW WELL DO STUDENTS WRITE? 

Performance on a Variety of Writing Tasks 



Whilo Uie chapters in Part I studiod the relationships 
belwoon individual, scliool, hoinO; and instriunional variabhjs and 
students* avei age writing pcnfoiunance, the eliaptei\s in Part II investigate 
students' peiiornianee on the individual wi-iting tasks included in the 1988 
assessment. As noted in the overview to this report, the assessment 
included a vari(;ty of informative, persuasive, and narrative writing tasks. 
In the regular versions of these tasks, fourth-gracie students had 10 
miruites to respond and (nghth- and twelfth-grade students had 15 
miiuites to respond. In addition, some of the tasks were given in lotigcM* 
versions; in which fourth graders were given 20 minutes to respond and 
students in the upper grades were given 30 minutes. H(icause the 
assessment context provides veiy limitc;d opportunities to review and 
revise one's work, students* responses to the assessment tasks were 
view(;d cis first draft writing and cvahialed accordingly. 

Students' responses to each writing task — hoth the long 
and short versions — were (evaluated hy trained rc^aders who use(} detailed 
scoring guidelines. T\w guidelines defined four successive levels of task 
accomplishment: Unsatisfactory, Minimal, Adequate, and Klaborated. A 
small percentage of the responses were not i*ated because Ihvy wen; 
l)lank, illegibl(;» totally off task, indecipherable, or (M)ntained a statement to 
the effect that the studeiu did not know how to do the task, Crhe levels of 
writing task accomplishment are described in the Procedural Appendix.) 
The responses were not evaluated fi)r fluency or for grammar, punctua- 
tion, and spelling, but information on these aspects of writing perform - 
ance is conttiined in the wriiing trend report rec(MUly issued by NAEP'' 

Chapter Four summarizes the; range of student 
peiTormancc; on the infoi^mative vviMting tasks include;d in the assessment, 
while C:hapters Mve and Six summarize students' performance; on the 
persuasive and nari*ative tasks, !*(;spe(itively. Kach chapter r(;vievvs the 
h;vols of task accomplishm(;nt foi' the; vaiMous writing tasks given and. for 
illustrative purposes, gives c;xamples of students' i^esponses to sc;lc;ct(;(i 
tasks, rhe final chapter of the n^poi t summarizes the residts of the special 
study ({(^signed to evaluate; the impact of additional response time on 
students' ability to accomplish dilTei ent writing tasks. 
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Informative writing skills aro oss(3ntial in many aspr;cts of 
daily life. Thoy are called upon, for instance, when one is drafting a 
business report, deiseribing travel plans in a hitter to a friend, or providing 
written instructions to help someone understand an unfai'uliar subject or 
procedure. Because informative writing skills are so important and 
diverse, the 1988 NAKP writing assessment contained a series of tasks that 
asked students to generate various types of informative writing. Some tasks 
asked students to write; bas(;d on their personal (Experience, knowledge, 
and inter(;sis, while others asked them to use information provided. Still 
otiKM's asked students to analy;4e information from their own e.\perience 
or from a given jjassagc. 



Reporting from Personal Experience 
and from Given Information 

Two informative writing tasks included in the 1988 NAEP 
assessment asked Ibui-th-grade students to use their background know- 
ledge and personal experience to write a brief report, while another task 
asked these young students to generate a report based on information 
presented in a series of pictures. Brief sununaries of these tasks appeal- 
below. 

Reporting from Personal Experience 

Sitmmuryofa Story: Tell about a favorite; story so that 
someone who lias not read it will understand what 
happened. (Grade 4) 

Report on an Animal: Identify a sfjecillc kind of animal 
and present relevHnt information ahout its qualities or 
(;haractei'istics. (Grade 4) 

Reporting from Given Information 

Plants: Sunimari/i; a science; experiment depicted in a 
bi ief series of pictunis showing differ(;nl stag(;s of a plant's 
growth, (Grade 4) 

hi atldition to the perc(;ntages of responses rat(;(l at (;ach 
level of task accomplishment, TABLF, 4.1 presents th(; perc(;ntag(!s of 
fourth-grad(; responses to tluise tasks that were valv.il minimal or b(;tter 
and adequate or hett(;r. 

ERIC 



Informative Writing: 
4.1 Reporting, Grade 4 

Percentage of Students at Each Level 
of Task Accomplishment 



Not Unsatis- Elabo- Minimal Adequate 

T^sk Rated factory Minimal Adequate rated or Better or Better 



Reporting from 
Personal Experience 
















Summary of a Story 


6.0 


12.8 


60.9 


18.7 


1.5 


81.2 


20.3 


Report on an Animal 
1 0-minute Version 
20-minute Version 


5.5 
5.1 


16.6 
17.0 


36.5 
31.0 


39.2 
41.1 


2.2 
5.9 


77.9 
78.0 


41.4 
47.0 


Reporting from 
Given Information 
















Plants 


4.7 


13.2 


38.4 


43.7 


[Categoiy 

not 
applicable] 


82.1 


43.7 



Standard errors are presented in the Data Appendix. 



Most fourth gradei's (81 percent) wrote at least miiiiiTially 
acceptable story summaries, and 20 percent generated adequate or better 
summari(?s. They tended to perform somewhat better on the tasks that 
asked them to report on an animal or to summarize the plant experinunit. 
Kighty-tvvo percent of the fourth graders wrote descriptions of the plant 
exprriment that were judged minimal or better, and 44 percent wrote 
responses judged adetjuate. Whether they Wure given 10 or 20 minutes to 
respond to the animal reporting task, approximately thrc^e-quarters (78 
percent) of the students wrote minimal or better responvses. How(wer, 
those who were given the longer l esponse tim(^ were more likely to 
generate at Icuist adecjuate^ rt^sponses to ihv, task (47 percent, companui to 
41 ptn cent for the shorter version). 



Almost nono of the foui'th gi>ad(5!\s wi'oto claboraltid 
responses to the story summary task or to the l()-niinut« vnrsioii of the 
animal reporting task, while 6 percent of those who had 20 minutes lo 
respond wrote elaborated responses to the latter task. 

Some of the animal reports that were rated as 
unsatisfactoiy expressed the wi iter's opinions about an animal but did not 
refer to its unique characteristics. Others desci-ibed the general 
chai-actei-istics of several different animals. In general, the conttnit and 
form of these reports suggested that the writer did not know how to report 
information. The following are examples of unsatisfactory responses to 
tills task." 



My favorite aninuil is a bird. I like to feed n bird and I feed 
the birds around my way all the time. My favorite is a bird. 

We went to the x,oo and seen a titter. It was orange with black 
dots. It was fun. We also seen a loine. It was ugly. We seen a 
ap. We also seen a zebra. It was brack wite. It weat 2,0000 
pouds. 

In minimal responses to the animal rei)orting task, students 
included at least one important fact about a particular animal, but they 
tended to repeat or (contradict this information rathei' than elaborate) on it. 
Soine of these papers described a single animal but did not give 
information to show how that animal is typical of its kind. The following 
are examples of minimal responses to the task. 

Hears can Be mein But They won't Bother you if you Don't 
Bother Them. Bear's are Uerent in many ways for instens 
Bear's sleep ontill spring and niany other ways. 

! Babbits. Babbits are very fu'/.'/.y soft animals (I love them). 
i They eat carrots. Do make a mess. Some people do not not 
\ like rabbits. Some people don 't like animals but I don t know 
i why! If I had a ribbit I wound name itfu-MV. thats a nice 
\ name, I think. Babbits and different because they have a tiny 
• little nose and because their animals. They are speashal. 
I Babbits and very unuseual animals, if funny but I hve a hard 
; time eating a carrot, rabbits are so small and they can a 
: carrots, they must have vety strong teeth because carrots 
I are hard for some people to bite. Its funny to think but how 

rabbits get all that fur and ivhat do they do all day??? If you 

have a ribbit your lucky. 

Ww wimple i«>|).mw> ill ihis r I'lmrl vmmv uaiisriilx'il (In f< ll\ li om sluilcnl!. (lapiTN lw\»' ddI Ihtii confclrd 




Adequalo respoiis(;s U) Ihe task uscul a repoil foi inal lo 
dnsri il)o the ciualilins or charactorivStics of a specifm animal, eilhei' in a list 
or onibculded in continuous text. Altiiough parts of these reports were 
often quite cohesive^ the^y typieally lacked a structure to integrate tlie 
details presenle.d. As a result, the responses often digressed. The following 
is an example of an adequate response, 

77ie livtH is a fish. The Beta eomes in different eolors. The 
lietH ^ets jelouse whenever he sees another jlsh like it, 'I be 
Beta fans out and starts to fi^ht. When the Beta hiys its eggs 
its nest is Iv bhles. When the eggs hatehyou can save all of 
them so the niotlw won 't eat them but you can only save a 
few. But keep them ifi separate jars. 

lilaboi'aled i*esponses wore colujsive pi t^sontalions of 
information about the characteristics or qualities of the animal, rhe 
information contained in these responses is specific and concrete and 
include>s facts, details, and c^xamples. The response below is an example of 
an elaboi ated rc{)ort written by a fourth-grade student. 

The Arctic Fos is a veu y tough animaL It thrives through long 

and cold winters. It reproduces more when there is more 
; food. For instance, the average number of kits in one family 
; is Ul Last year scientists studies came out 14 kits a family! 
! The arctic Fox ranges from Northern America FMrasia and 
I the northern islands. Sometimes the Arctic fo^c is white 
\ sometimes is a brown color It really depends on the breed. 

Usually the Fo^c only has one breed but when one breed 
i mates with another breed they sometimes have mised 
\ breeds. The fo^ usually hunts small rodents like mice or 
'\ sometimes whatever it can find. Arctic fo,x \s take care of 
! there young and thefother leaves tlie mother ssoon after 

mating, but the arctic fos mother teaches her kits to hunt. 

'lb sunnnarizc^ pcM'formance acnoss the i-e[)orling tasks, a 
majority of llui fourth graders (78 lo 82 [XM'trenl) [)r()duc(ul responses llial 
wer(^ (u)nsid(M (Kl niinimal or b(^ll(M'. Howcwm*, ihe p(»i t:(MUag(^ who wrote 
adequate^ or bcUKM* r(\sponses varicul consithn ably. i-anging from 20 lo 47 
ptMcenl acM oss lh(^ tasks. 



Analysis Based on Personal Experience 
and on Given Information 



Liko tlio iiifornuUivf^ reporting tasks givcui at grade 4, Iho 
analylie tasks given to students in the iippei' grades vvei e of two types: 
tasks that asked students to draw f rom personal experience, and tasks thai 
asked them to iise information provided, These anal^lic tasks are 
described below. 

Analysis Based on Personal Experience 

Favorite Story: Identify a favorite story and explain the 
reasons or criteria for liking that story. (Grades 8 and 12) 

Television Viewing Habits: Heseribe television viewing 
habits by explaining the kinds of programs vvat(^hed, the 
reasons for vvatehing them, and the amount of time spent 
viewing television. (Grades 8 and 12) 

Analysis Based on Given information 

food on the Fiontier: Hased on a paragrajiti about how 
the kinds of food eaten l)v |)ioneers are different from what 
people eat today, write an essay discussing the reasons foi' 
these differences. (Grades 8 and 12) 

TABLE 4.2 summarizes students' performance on the 
analytic tasks included in tlie 1988 assessment. 



T A B I. 

4.2 



Analysis from 
Personal Experience 

Favorite Story 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 

TV Viewing Habits 
15-miniite Version 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 

30-minute Version 
Grade 8 
Grcide i2 



Analysis from 
Given information 

Food on the Frontier 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 



Informative Writing: 
Analysis, Grades 8 and 12 

Percentage of Students at Each Level 
of Task Accomplishment 



Not Unsatis- Elabo- Minimal Adequate 

Rated factory Minimal Adequate rated or Better or Better 



6.3 
8.5 



4.2 
5.2 



2.2 
2.7 



3.3 
1 3.6 



9.5 
11.5 



22.1 
15.9 



18.6 
13.9 



20.7 
13.9 



59.2 
44.9 



42.2 
43.1 



38.9 
38.8 



60.3 
55.3 



23.5 
29.4 



30.8 
32.8 



35.4 
33.4 



14.7 
23.0 



1.5 
5.8 



0.6 
3.0 



4.9 
11.2 



0.9 
4.2 




SMiuliud iTi-oi-s art; pipst'ntfd in thi' ilaui Appcruti.^. 



S(5ve!Uy-fou!^ to 84 poi cent of thu (Mghth graders and 79 to 
83 |)(M cent ol'the twelfth gradei s vvi otf^ minimal or bvAtav responses to the 
two tasks that asked them to analyze Information from their pei sonal 
expel ience. From 25 to 40 percent of tlie eighth gradei s and ft om 35 to 45 
pereent of the twelfth gi aders wrote adequate or better responses to these 
tasks. Students in each grade who had 30 minutes to respond to the 
analytic task on tel^^vision viewing habits were more likely to generate 
adequate or better i espouses than were students who were given the 
usual 15-minute response time. 



VVlujii asket! to write aDaiyses l)asHd on ^ivim information 
rather than personal expericnujo, (u^hth and twelfth graders were as likely 
to gen(^rate ininimal or better responses as they wei e on the other analytic 
tasks. However, they were Ifiss likely to produee responses evaluated as 
adequate or l>ottei'. Just lii percent of the eighth graders wrotej adequate 
or beltei' responses to ihe Food on the Frontier task, while 27 percent of 
tlie twelfth graders did so. 

Rf^gardless of the analysis task at hand, very few students 
produced elaborated l esponses. On tb(; tasks given with ITi-niinuto 
r esponse tir/ie, l(;ss than (> pei^eent of the eighth- or twelfth-grade students 
wi^ote papei's rated as elaboi ated. Even on the task givcui with twice as 
much response time, only 5 to 11 percent of the students wrote responses 
that were rated at the highest level of task accomplishment. 

Sample i-esponses to the Favoi ite Story task provide a 
glimpse of the range of performance on an informativ(^ task re(}uii'ing 
analysis, hi unsatisfactory l esponses to this task, students sometimes 
identified a story they liked, but they failecJ to describe it oi- give reasons 
for tlieir choice. The following is ari example of an eighth-grade student's 
unsatisfacloiy response to this task. 

Tock to the rnscun is a goad story. It has nina sohitinns in the 
book one of my best chapter was called "Tack Tocktics'\ The 
reason I liked was becmjse it was hard, I got the book from a 
library The seconed one I liked best was "The Telltale 
Tatlletale \ And the reason I liked it was because a girl or boy 
j has been writing notes to Abby's teacher, Mrs - 
I Widdlesworth. And the tack solves it. I was Allergia. 

SludcMits who wrote minimal responses to the Favorite 
Story task identified a story the>y liked and gave one or more i^easons as to 
why th(»y chose this particulai* work. Howevei', these rc^asons tended to be 
vague or W(uik in other respcjcts. The following is an example of a minimal 
paper generalcjd by an eightii grader in response to this task. 

i / really liked a story I read in English, It was called animal 

j fann. I really liked this book because you knew it wasn t true. 

I In this book they put animals in for people and it was really 

I interesting. The hook really didn t moan anything to me I 

■ really just enjoyed it. 
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Sludonts who wroto atloquate rttsponsos iclentifuHl a 
favorilo slory and gave masons tov thvAv choice. For oxaniplO; they 
supplied details about tlie story that would allow a reader to und(;rstand 
wliy it was chosen as a favorite. 1 he following is an example of an 
adequate response written by an eightli-grade student. 

My J;jvon7f? .s7ory / hem d WcKs about Anne linuistraet. In this 
story Anne Bnidstreets' house burns to the bottom. She hns 
a positive perspective about what had just happened to her 
She has this outlook, since she feels that she will always have 
a place to f^o to even though her house burned, what Anne 
liradstreet meant was that she will tilways have a home, in 
heaven with God, What this means to me is that no matter 
what happens you will always have a home to go to created 
by God. I liked this story, because it gave you one 
perspective. 

Elaborated responses to the task were (juite rare. In diese 
responses, students identified a favorites story and provided a cohesive 
explanation as to why it was cliosen. The following is an example of a 
paper rated as elaborated. 

O/u^ of my favorite stories is My Oedipus Comple;<. I think it 
is very realistic in a sense that it tells about children's 
feelings. It tells of how left out they feel when there is a new 
member in the household. The child seems to feel left out 
and neglected. They feel that because there is someone new, 
they have been forgotten. I think that because this is a 
common occurence among children, it makes for a good 
story. It explains the the feelings of a young boy when after 
several years, his father comes home after he has fought in a 
war He seems to feel that because his father has come 
home, he luis been neglected by his mother. The young tjoy 
seems to develop a sort of resentment for his father because 
he feels that his father is the cause for all of the grief that he 
is experiencing, it is not until a new baby is added to the 
household that lie realizes that he is not the only one that 
j this can happen to. This comes about through the father s 
\ sense of being neglected himself by his wife. She now seems 
I to be paying more attention to the baby than to him. 



To review pcrforniaiuK! across tliH analysis tasks a majority 
of the nighlh-grach! studtMits (74 lo 84 purcuMit) and iht; twclfth-^ifradt^ 
sUidenis (79 to 83 p(M (^eot) wrolo minimal oi' botttM' rc^sponst^s. Vav smalUn- 
pnrt^entagns — 16 to 40 percent of the eighth graders and 27 to 45 jjercent 
of the lw<5lfth gi'ad(M\s — wrote i^esponses that werc^ rated as (Mther 
adequate or elahorated. Students were somewhat moi e likely to wi ite 
adec|iuite oi' b(;tter response\s to the tasks that asked them to di aw from 
lh(5ir personal experience than on llie task that asked them lo use 
information piovided. 



Summary 

Seme of the infoi inative tasks in the 1988 wi iting 
assessment in\\)lved reporting (Mther from personal experience or given 
information, while othei s involved analysis frum pcM Sonal (^xpericnu^e or 
given iiiiormation. The reporting taskS; administered only at grade 4, 
asked students to report fi om given infoi-mation or from thtnr own 
experience. More than three-quarters of these young students gave 
minimal or better responses to the r(;porting tasks, and 20 to 47 pei c:ent 
produced adequate or better responses. Eiaboi ated papers were very rare: 
across the set of reporting tasks, only 2 lo G percent of the fourth-grade 
students wrote responses tlial were rated at this level of task 
accomplishment. 

Three analysis tasks were given to students in gi ades 8 and 
12, and 74 to 84 pei'cent produced minimal or better responses to tliese 
tasks. Less than 45 pei eent of the students wiote papers (considered 
ade(|uate or beUer. Across the analysis tasks, only small percentages of the 
slud(Mits wi'ot(i elabor ated i espo^.ies. When given 15 minut(is to respond 
to tile analytic tasks, from 1 to 6 pei-cent of the eighth- and twelfth-gi ade 
students vvi'ote papers rated at the high(ist level of task a(u:omplishment. 
Even wh(?n th(;y wert^ giv(Mi twice as much time to respond to the task that 
askt^d them lo analyze their leh^vision viewing habits, just 5 to 11 pcMxcent 
of the students produc(Kl elaborated r(\sponses. 
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Hoople use p(;rsiiasive writing when they wisli to express 
their views in a way that will influence others, l^or example, they may use it 
to respond to an editorial on a (^ebat(^d eoninninity issue or to write an 
informal letter convineing a fri(;nd to visit, hi all typos of persuasive 
writing, the writer must take a point of view and either support or defend 
it. Sometiines opposing points of view are known and iieod io be rei'uted, 
while at other times, personal views are being expressed, lii each case, 
vvrit(;rs need to draw togetliei' knowledge of the topic with their 
knowledge of the intended iidience and llie ways it may bo influenced. 

The 1988 assessment int^Juded a variety of pei'suasive 
writing tasks that fit into two broad categories: those that asked students to 
refute an opposing point of view, and those that asked them to convince 
others to adopt a pailicular point of view. Students' ability to perform 
lliese t^i^es of persuasive writing is discussed in the following sections. 



Writing to Convince Others to Adopt Your Point of View 

Some of the persuasive writing tasks presented students 
with a problematic situation and asked them to state their opinion and 
explain or support it with reasons or an argument. While some of these 
tasks offered possible courses of action, others required students to us(; 
personal expei ience and knowledge in constructing a response, hi each 
casC; writer s needed to be sensitive to the implicit concerns of the 
audience they were addressing. 
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'i lie "convincing ' tasks included the following; 



'Spaceship: IJecide whether creatnre\s from anotlier planet 
should bo allowed to return home oi' be detained foi- 
scientific study, and convince others of this point of view. 
(Grade 4) 

Dissecting Frogs: Write a l(;tl(;r to a science teacher 
discussing iind supjiorting views on dissecting frogs in 
science class. (Grade 8) 

Space Program: Take a stand on whether oi' not funding 
foi' the space program should he cut and wiite a persuasive 
letter that would convince a legislator of this stand, 
(Grade 12) 



TABLE 5-1 presents the percentages of sludtJiits at each 
score point for these persuasive writing tasks. At all three grades, most 
students (65 to 88 percent) provided at least minimal rCvSponses, However, 
only between 27 and 36 pcjrcent of tlie students at any grade produced 
adequate responses. When given extra time, slightly more than on(;-third 
of the fourth-grade students wrote adequate or better responses to the 
Spaceship task; in comparison, only 27 percent of the students who were 
given 10 minutes to respond did so. Similar to the inibrmativc* wiuting 
results discussed in the previous chapter, elaborated responses to the 
persuasive tasks were I'are. 



TABLE 

5.1 



Persuasive Writing: Convincing Others, 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



Percentage of Students at Each Level 
of T^sk Accomplishment 



Not Unsatis- Elabo- Minimal Adequate 

l^sK Rated factory Minimal Adequate rated or Better or Better 



Spaceship 
10-minute Version 
Grade 4 


8.3 


24.1 


40.3 


26.3 


1.0 


67.6 


27.3 


20-minutG Version 
Grade 4 


7.4 


18.7 


37.5 


33.7 


2.7 


74.0 


36.4 


Dissecting Frogs 
Grade 8 


2.0 


10.2 


56.5 


29.4 


1.9 


87.8 


31.3 


Space Program 
Grade 12 


18.4 


16.7 


37.6 


24.6 


2.7 




64.9 


27.3 



iStandard errors are presented in the Data Appendix. Note; Tne percentage of "not rated" responses to the Space Program task 
IS higher than for the other tasKS because this appeared as the second task m a block that contained two tasks. 



The Spaco Program task asked l\v(ilfth graders lo adopt a 
position oil fuluro funding foi* thn spac^e {)rogi*am and to oonvinco a 
legislator of this position using compelling reasons. Approximately two- 
thirds of the students took a position on the funding issue and gave at least 
minimal support foi* it, but only 27 percent adequately supported their 
stanc(^ or elaborated on the support they provided. Appi*o\imately 17 
perccuil of the seniors {)erformed unsatisfactorily, failing to stale a position 
Of) the issu(5. Die following twelfth grader's i*esponse to the Space 
IM'ogram task was l atcid unsatisfactoiy because the writer's viewi)oinl wa,s 
not support(ul. 

l)(Uir Setrntor: 

I don't think tlwrc sfwuld he cuts in the funding hut I 
do think the prohlefus that we have here should he taken 
care of jirsl. Hum you should work on the space proii,raiu. 



'I lie following lottor ratod as niiniinal, is an oxainplu of tho 
lypn of response} writt(ni bv 158 pen ocrU of thn sliulf^n*::, These responses 
took a stand and briefly supported it with one or two relevant reasons. 



^ /Jcvir Senator: 

I nm part of tlw generation that will be mostly 
affected by what happens in the future. The idea of having 
colonies in space is an amayjng idea. We cannot have our 
funding cut in our space program. It would he a tragedy to 
take the future of people in my generation and not do 
anything that would improve it or help us out on it. The 
progress that people make today, is what future generations 
will have to live with tomorrow. Please, consider the people 
who will benefit from this decision. Thank you. 

This wi'iter took a stand; but supported it primarily witli 
generalities rather than specific reasons. 

Only 25 percent of tlie students who responded to tlie 
Sparse Program task wrote at th<^ adequate level. The folloudng letter is 
broadly representative of tlie adequate responses, which took a stand and 
supported it with a list of reasons oi' a brief argument. 

] Dear Senator: 

1 / strongly urge you to make the proposed cuts in 

I spending for the space program. There are so nvmy other 
\ problems wich desperately need to be solved before we start 
; worrying about something asfrivalous as colonies in space. 
\ The drug problem in our country is overwhelming, 

Alot of progress htis been made but its been Just a drop in 
\ the ocean. So much more is needed in helping these people. 
Our children are being effected by tn > at younger ages than 
ever before*. We must have funding to educate the children 
on the dangers of drugs before its too late. 

There are thou^sands of Americans free/Ang on the 
streets this winter. The problem of the homeless in America 
is growing. Over-crowding at shelters is wide spread, hood 
for the homeless is sparce. 
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In olaboraUul rosponsus to Iho Space Program task, 
studonts supported thoir stand with a cohosivn aigiunent or a list of 
intorrelat(;d reasons that tognther suggested an argument. The following 
elaborated letter was written by a Iwelftli grader. 

/Jea/' Senator: 

! think that it should be cut a lot. Wc have many 
problems on this planet that are terribly out of hand We 
need better ways to conserve our natural resources, and 
research needs to be done. We need a cancer cure and an 
AIDS vaccine. The money can go toward making the public 
i aware of these naturally occurring problems. We also need 
public emphasis on child care and birth control. Mo^si of the 
children, that arc born, are born to teenage mothers. This 
needs to be controlled. The population is growing 
drastically. The space on the earth is declining terribly fast. 
We also need to put emphasis on things made in the US.A. 
Make people aware that if we buy th^^se things from the U.S. 
that we will pay ourselves, not other countries. Another way 
the money can be speiid is on the national debt. It is up in 
the billions, and that is outrageously stupid. The space 
progran] does need some money, but we don 't need 
homesteads on the moon. This is my point of view on the 
issue, and I think it stands strong on its information. 



Just 3 percent of the twelfth-grade studerits wi ote 
responses to this task that were rated as elaborated. 



Across iIk) 'conviiUMng" tasks, 68 to 74 percent of the fourth 
graders, 88 perc^ent of the eighth gradei s, ai)cl {:5 percent of the twelfth 
graders wrote pap(3rs that were considei ed at least niininially acceplahle 
in terms of task accomplishment. However, the percentages of students 
who wi-ote adequate or elaborated pap(M\s were far smaller — riuiging 
from 27 to 36 percent across the grades, 



Writing to Refute an Opposing Point of View 

I Jke the "convincing" tasks, the refutation tasks required 
stutients to take a stand on an issue and argue tlunr position; however, 
they also needed to addrcjss an opposing vi(^w. To complete the refutation 
tasks successfully, students had to be responsive to the concerns of the 
opposition. The tasks in this cat(;gory wen e as follows: 

Hiidio Station: Give reasons why tlie class should be 
allowed to visit a local radio sliow despite the manager's 
concerns. (Grades 4 and 8) 

Recreation Opportunities: 1 ak(» a stand on whether a 
railroad track or a warehouse should he jiurchased. 
Defend your choice and refute the alternative using 
arguments has(;d on possible recreational opportunities. 
(Grades 8 and 12) 

Bike Lane: Take a stand on wlit;ther a bike lane should be 
install'*d and refute the opposing view. (Grade 12) 




The p(3i'centages of slucleiits peifoi'iniiif? al (mch level of 
task accoinplishnienl for lhc3 1 efutalion tasks are displa^^ed in TABLlil 5.2. 



TABLE 



5.2 



Radio Station 
Grade 4 
Grade 8 

Recreation 
Opportunities 

15-minute Version 

Grade 8 

Grade 12 

30-minute Version 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 

Bike Lane 
Grade 12 



Persuasive Writing: 
Refuting an Opposing View, 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 

Percentage of Students at Each Level 
of Task Accomplishment 



Not Unsatis- Eiabo- Minimal Adequate 

Rated factory Minimal Adequate rated or Better or Better 



ho.9 

!12.1 



5.1 
5.4 



3.6 
4.7 



41.7 
26.2 



49.3 
33.0 



I 



48.7 
28.7 



4.3 27.2 



30.4 
35.0 



31.6 
36.1 



28.4 
30.6 



44.8 



16.9 
25.5 



13.6 
23.8 



17.7 
30.8 



0.1 
1.2 



0.5 
1.9 



1.7 
5.2 



19.8 ' 3.9 



47.5 
61.7 



45.6 
61.7 



47.7 
66.6 



68.5 



17.0 
26.7 



14.0 
25.6 



19.3 
36.0 



23.6 



Standard errors are presented m the Data Appendix. Note: The percentage of "not rated" respoR5;es to the Radio Station tas!< 
at grade 8 is higher than for the other tasks because this appeared as the second task in a block that contained two tasks. 



Across th(; gi ade^s, fi'oni 4G to 09 p(M (MMit of Iho students 
slatcHl a point of vi(5W and provided at l(*ast a minimal n^fiilation of 
opposing vitnvs. 1 ai* f(ivvor — 14 to 36 pcjrcnnt — pi ovidcd suppoi l that 
was oonsidei (}d adoquat(i or b(UttM\ 



To iiitor|)i-et tlie intuining of tlmse; rnsults, it is holplul to 
(ixaniiiie saniplo papors. Kesponscs to tlu! Ii(5cr(uition Opportunities task 
that wv.ve l atod as unsatisfactoiy typically failtul lo addross the stated 
conctii ns of tho intciKlwl audionco — tht; tt)wn recreation dircuUor. Sonic 
of those; responses argued for purchasing both sites. Others advised the 
reorcjation director to |)ur(;haso one recreational facility or the other, hut 
they (lit! not support the choice with appropriate reasons or refutt; the 
reasons for purchasing the alt(;rnat(; site. When given 15 minutes lo 
respond, one-half of the eighth-grade students and one-third ot the high- 
school seniors wrote inadequate responses to tin; task. liven when they 
were given twice as much time to resjjond, a similar percentage ol the 
eighth gratlers and a slightly smalhM' percentage of the twelfth graders 
wrote inadequate papers. The following is an example of an unsatislactory 
response to the Kecrealion 0|jportunitics task. 

Dea/' M.S. Director: 

lieiiiember that recrcntion ccntar I taldynii about. 
We.ll we hnva gof enough luoiwy to buy mil road train or a 
warehouse '-bich do you think we should bye. Wcrey,oiug to 
get the ansv^ er soon from the director. Well see you. Write 
back. 

From 

About one-t)iird of the students in grades 8 and 12 providetl 
responses to tht; task that were rated as minimal; these took a stand on the 
issue and supported it with one or two reasons that considered recrea- 
tional benefits to the community. The following paper addresses tht; issue 
of why the abandoned railroad track sho\jUl he purchased, hut does not 
provide reasons for the choice or refute the t)pposing view 

: Dear Ms. Director: 

It has come to my attention that you have to make a 

■ decision on whether to purchase the station or the 

\ warehouse. I 'm sure both could be very useful to the public, 

I but in response I feel we should purchase the station. The 

\ station could not only he turned into a snuiU playing park for 

I kids, but a historical nmseum for educational purposes in 

'■ w hich all ages will benefit from. In my opinion 1 feel that the 

I station would benefit tlie public alot more. I hope you decide 

'. to purchase the station. 
i Yours Truly 



Vvon\ 14 to 18 pei^ceiit of the enghth gradnrs aiid 24 to 31 
percent of the twelfth graders produced adiu^uate respf)ns(\s to the 
Recreation Opportunities task. These responses, such as the following, 
look a stand and supported it with a brief argument. 

" I iim writing about the situation of how to spend the 

recreational funds. A strong suggestion needs to be made for 
the good of the community as a whole. I believe that the idea 
I've come up with will prove to become an esceptional 
benefit to the community. 

First I would like to state that the purchase of the old 
warehouse on the edge of town would be the smartest buy 
This house can be made into a smali inside playground and 
club for young children, especially a group of kids called 
latch''key''kids. 

At this club - the kids could learn all kinds of arts and 
crafts, how to do small things that will be useful in the future, 
I he playground part would be wonderful for getting exercise 
dui'ing all seasons of the year. 

Ihis place would be the type of surroundings kids 
need to learn to get along with peers and also a place for 
mothers and fathers to leave their kids and not worry about 
thenh 

A clubhouse could also prevent some street gangs 
from arising and kids could learn to have good clean fun. 

I would really appreciate it if you could consider my 
i sug^\estion, 

i Sincerely yours 



Very few students (about 1 to 2 p(M'cent of the (;ighth 
gradc^rs and 2 to 5 percent of the twelfth graders) wi'Ote responses to the 
Kecreation Opportunities task that wei e r atcul as c»laboratc;d. 



Across all thn refutation tasks, many stutkuits in each grade 
(Ironi 64 to 8« percent) failed to write adecjuatc resi)onses, even when 
given twice the usual amount of time to resjiond. Students .seenu;d to have 
had gi-eatei" difficulty with the refuting tasks liuin with the convincing tasks 
described earlier in this chapter. 



Summary 

Aci'oss the grades, ttf) to 88 percent of the students gave 
minimal or better responses to the persuasive tasks that required them to 
convince others of a particular point of view, while just 27 to 36 perccrit 
provided ad(;quate or bcjtter respons(;s. On the refutation tasks, 46 to 69 
percent wrote minimal or better responses and only 14 to 36 percent 
wi'otc adequate or elaborated responses. 

The high percentage of unsatisfactory responses and 
relatively low pci'ceinages of ad(;quate and elaborated responses to the 
tasks tlescribed in this chapter suggest that mary students do not possess 
well-developed pcirsuasive wi'iting abilities — skills Uuil .'»re likely to be 
important to students in their personal and work lives. 
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Narrative Writing 



Narrative writing, in its many forms, provides studcMits with 
an opportunity to sliapo literary works tVom tluMr ideas, uxperinnccs, and 
perceptions. AeeordinglV; the 1988 NAIiP writing assessment inckided 
tasks designed to evaUiate stiuUuits' ability to generate personal or lletional 
narrative. The following sections summarize students' performance on 
these tasks. 

Imaginative Narrative 

Two imaginative narrative tasks were given to students 
participating in the 1988 NAEP wiuting assessment. 

Three Wishes: Write a story about a pcM sop ,no was given 
three; wishes and got into trouble using tl.use wishes. 
(Gi-ade 4) 

Ghost Story: Write a good, scary ghost story. 
(Grades 4, 8, and 12) 

TABLi: «.l pi esents the percentages of responses to each 
task {mi vvei e l ated minimal or belter and adequate or b(>tler, as well as 
the p(*rcentages of responses judged at each score point: not rated, 
unsatisfactory minimal, adequate, and elaborated. 
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' ^^^^ Narrative Writing: 

t Imaginative Narrative, 

Grades 4, 8, and 12 

Percentage of Students at Each Level 
of Task Accomplishment 



Not Uiisatis- Elabo- Minimal Adequate 

Task Rated factory Minimal Adequate rated or Better or Better 



Three Wishes 
















Grade 4 


6.5 


12.9 


59.3 


20.8 


0.6 


80.6 


21.3 


Ghost Story 
















10 or 15-minute 
















Version 
















Grade 4 


4.6 


9.4 


77.0 


8.8 


0.3 


86.0 


9.1 


Grade 8 


3.8 


5.2 


58.5 


30.9 


1.6 


91.0 


32.S 


Grade 12 


5.3 


6.2 


48.3 


37.1 


3.1 


88.5 


40. t 


20- or 30-rninute 
















Version 
















Grade 4 


3.1 


8.9 


71.0 


16.4 


0.6 


88.1 


17.1 


Grade 8 


2.1 


3.2 


44.1 


43.7 


6.9 


94.7 


50.6 


Grade 12 


4.0 


4.3 


36.0 


48.4 


7.4 


91.7 


55.7 



Standard errors are presented in the Data Appendix. 



Sludonls icndeci lo perform Iu;IUm' oii the iincigiiiativc 
narrative tasks than on the ptM suasive vvriling tasks tliscussod in th(» 
previous ohapter. Kighty-one perecMit of the fourth grath;rs wrote luiuiiiia! 
or hetter responses to the Throe Wishes task, and approxiniatc^ly one-fiftli 
(21 pereent) wrote responses judged adequate or betttjr. 

Of the students who wen; given 10 oi* 15 mi uiies lo write a 
scary gl lost story, most were able to do so in at least a minimal fashion (8G 
to 91 pcjrcent across the grad(»s). Nim' \n)iciM\{ of tht; fom th graders one- 
third of the eighth graders, and 40 pereent of the high-sehool seniors 
generated adequate or b(;tter responst?s to the sliort vcM sion of tliis task. 
Students who wt^re given twice as mucli time to respond to the Ghost 
Story task were more likt^l}' to generate; ade^juate or l)c;ttoi' rt^sponses, but 
still only l ialf of the eighth gradc^rs and 56 [XM cent of the high-sehool 
seniors diii so. 



Sludeiits who gave unsalisfaclory rosponses to tho Gfiost 
Story task ol't(3n described events, chai-actei's, soilings, and tono, but did 
not manage to tell a story by anchoring these eloinents in a plot. The 
following is an example of a paper rated as unsatisfactory. 

Onre a pon a time all of tfw ghosts in the world 
goned up on all of the niortils. As you can see us nionis dr^ 
in troble but who is goif ig to help them their was Blood guts 
everywhere, their has been a movie called ghost Busters But 
therir is none for real so the mortals hasent got a cance so 
theyalloied and the iniortals roule the worald. 

Papei's rated as minimal atlempted the basic storytelling 
task, typically pi'oviding inventive details that were anch(jr(3d in a plot. 
These stories were rudimentary in one or more respectS; however. Some 
featured a well developeci beginning to a story but went no further; some? 
provided only a brief outline of a story but lacked a scary tone; and others 
gave a developed plot that subsecjucMitly digressed or became entangled in 
itself, llie following is an example of a response rated as minimal 

//I the town ofMayham their was a very freeky house. 
l hi;i house was supposed to be haunted by fred the town 
ghost. 

So the town cop came and search the dark, dirty old 
broken-down house and saw nothing no signs of no ghost 
not a trace. 

I1w town still beliefed their was a ghost in that house 
I and one person was supposed to got killed by it. 
j 20 years later that town was deserted. 

You figure it ouL 



In contrast, papers rated as adetiuato clearly showed 
evideiKJO of a plot and contained descriptions ot'eventS; charatUerS; and 
settings; and created a scary tone. These n^sponses were nioi-e coliei-ent 
than the respoOvSes rated as minimal and demonstrated a greater sense of 
story, supporting a plot with inventive details. The following is an example 
of a ghost story rated as adequate. 

One dark, and sihmt n/g/jf, soma high school kids 
were walking along a long, narrow road that led to a 
graveyard. The kids were drunk from a party in which they 
were. One girl said "Let's check out that graveyard! ' l1w 
group agreed and soon they were traveling down the narrow 
path. When they reached the gate, it was opm. Usually, at 
night, someone locks it. Opening the gate made a loud 
screech. They entered through the gate. The kids walked a 
bit further to a newly laid grave. To their surprise there was 
no name or date of death. While they were studying the grave 
they heard a moaning like noise. Suddenly, a gray foglike 
smoke arose from ihe plot It was a deformed creature. ()ne 
girl fainted at the sight of it. Her boyfriend picked her up and 
carried her off] The ghost had opened the gate so that the 
kids could get in easier The weird ghost started to chase 
them out of the yard. When the kids were gone the ghost 
made a laughing sound and slafnmed the gate shut, lie then 
locked it. The creature slowly floated back to his resting 
place. 




HA 



Kesponsus that wlm-c rated as elaboratotl told a coinplnte 
story, detailed llirougli desciup.ioiis of events, characters, setting, and 
tone. These descriptions tended to be quite entertaining, and the stories 
wei-e consistently resolved. The following paper is illustrative oi the 
responses rated as elaborated, 

- Qj^^^ ijp(^f^ ;j fyaf^f fl^^ snudl town ofLn Nuntn, 

Colorado, not far from HockyBard, There lived a boy hy the 
name of Albert Homero, now Albert's destiny was to come 
face to face with the llorona. All he did was talk about the 
llorona, dream about her, and search for her 

One ni^ht in returning to his home in La Nunta, his 
car broke down on a dark and dreary road. There was not a 
thing in sight, not even a star. And when he got out to see 
what had happened he noticed that his car had stalled right 
nest to a ditch, lie was suprised (uid at the sarne time a little 
bit frightened. He thought that now w^as not the time to meet 
the llorona considering he was alone. At that tiiought a 
deadly chill raced down his back as he dared to look across 
the ditch when out of nowhere a ghostly lady with a blue and 
white dress floated on the water toward him! She had long 
black hair and she combination of a scream and a cry 
together Albert at that sight screamed and ran back to his 
car, luckily it started and til this day not a word of the 
llorona leaves his lips! 

Across the entire set of imaginative narrative tasks, a 
majority of the students at each grade (81 to 95 percent) wi^ote papers 
considei*ed minimal or bettei*, while 9 to 56 percent wi^ote papers rated as 
adequate or elaborated. 



Personal Narrative 



Onn personal nan ativo task, described below, was included 
in tlie lass NAEP writing assessinenl. 

Memorable Incident: Describe an incicUinl or evcnit that 
you remember well, telling what happened and how you 
felt at the time. (Grades 8 and 12) 

'F AULK (5.2 provides information on the percentages of 
students at each level of task accomplishment for the Memorable hicident 
task. 



TAB 



6.2 



Narrative Writing: 
Personal Narrative, 
Grades 8 and 12 



Task 



Percentage of Students at Each Level 
of Task Accomplishment 

Not Unsatis- Elabo- Minimal Adequate 

Rated factory Minimal Adequate rated or Better or Better 



Memorable Incident 
















Grade 8 


2.8 


17.3 


42.0 


33.8 


4.1 


79.9 


37.9 


Grade 12 


4.0 


9.1 


3?-. 4 


42.9 


11.6 


86.9 


54.5 



Standard errors are pfosented m the Data Appe idix 



Most ol'tho nighth- and iwolftli-gi acle students (80 percont 
and 87 pjjrcent, rGS})0(:tivi5ly) goncralod niinimal or better responses to the 
personal narrative task that asked thorn to descriljo a nieniorable incident. 
'I'liirty-ejight percent of the eighth, gi aders provided descriptions 
ootisideied adequate; or better, while r»5 percent of tlie twelfth graders did 
so. Eighth and tweltih graders' jjcrlbrmance oji tiiis task was comparable 
to their performance on the imaginative narrative task, Ghost Story, 
described earlier in this (chapter. However; a lower percentage of the 
eighth-grade students generated minimal or better responses to the 
Memorable Incident task than to the short version of die Ghost Story task, 
and a higher pej'centage of the twelfth-gi ade students ^.-iucrated adequate 
or elaborated r esponses. 



Summary 

rh(; 1988 NAEP writing assessment contained two tasks th.al 
asked students to generate imaginative nari-atives and one task that asked 
them to write pej sonal narratives. Across the grades, a majoi ily of the 
students — btJtween 80 and 9r> percent — generated at least minimeil 
l esponses to these tasks, while from 9 to 56 pcurent produced ad(;quate or 
better responses. Overall, students performed better on the narrative tasks 
than on the persuasive tasks discussed in the previous chapter. 



The Effects of Longer Response Time on 
Student s* Wri ting Perforniance 



As Iar„j-scalo assossinenls havo gradually moved from 
using multi»)lo-(:lioioe and short-rusponsG questions to using longer- 
response tasks to ovaluate students' writing abilities, there has been an 
accompanying iniorest in studying aspects of the assessment context that 
may influence studcint performance. Accordingly, NAIiP conducted a 
special study as part of the 1988 writing assessment to explore the effects 
of increased response time on students' writing achievement. 

As a result of both ihv. findings from this study and llie 
desire to be responsive to the latest developments in writing instruction 
and assessment, the response time will be increased for all wi'iling tasks 
administercui in the 1992 NAEP assessment. At grade 4, students will be 
given 25 minutes to perform iimih task, and at grades 8 and 12, students 
will be given either 25 or 50 minutcss. 'rhes<; tasks will be (i^ -Igned to 
encoin-age students to allocate their time across various wrii. \g activities, 
from gathering, analyzing, and organizing tlieir thoughts to 
communicating them in writing. 

'I'he 1988 special study expanded on a 1987 investigation 
conducted by NAKP in conjunction with the Southern Regional Kducation 
Board (SHEIJ)." The earlier study was initiated after a 198fi NAEP 
assesr.rn"nt involving eleventh-grade studcnils h'oni eight vSKEB states, in 
which South Carolina students did not perform as well in writing as had 
been expect(;d by leading educators in the state. Given their programmatic 
emphasis on writing process instr jclion. these educators expected that 
giving students moi'c time to generate tlipii' rtjsponses to the assessment 
tasks would provide a better measure of their writing proficiency, since it 
would allow them a cluiiic.! U ..se the vvrituig strategies they had been 
taught. The results of the special study imiicated thai students who wore 
given 50 minutes rather than 16 minutes to respond to a persuasive 
writing task were slightly — but not significantly — more likely to generate 
adequate oi' better responses. 

For the expanded study conducted as part of the 1988 
naiional writing assessment, special vorsiors of one informative, one 
persuasive, and one imaginative task were achninislered at each grade 
level. These special versions were identical to the regular versions, except 
that students were given twice as much time to respond (20 minutes at 



■/Vi lhur \. Ap|ili-liPi'. Jiitiilh A l.uii,(iT. and liia VS Miillih. ( ■/i(/cr.s(.i/i(/i/y{ H.nrl Wnliiin Avirssmrnis: hc//c( m»/i.s >,; i, 
SiHilli (.«/■(>/« 1,1 Wniitiji Smdy U'rirKtiitiin, \J: Kdiu ulioiial Irhliiif; Sitxii i-. liWili. 
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gi ade 4, ao ininulns at gratlns 8 and 12), 1 he longer tasks were given to 
indcpendeiil sani[)les of sludeiils so that their performance eould bo 
compared with tlial ol* students who w(M e given half as much time to 
respond (10 minutes at grade 4, 15 minutes at grades 8 and 12). The same 
criteria were used to evaluate the sliort and long versions of tlie special 
study tasks. 

Before comparing students* performance on the long and 
shoi*t vc^rsions of the spetnal study tasks, it was necessary to compare the 
writing proficiency of the students in each group when they were given 
the same amount of response tinu^. Iliis allowed NAEF to examine the 
I)Ossibility llial differences in performance on the long vcn sions of the 
special study tasks might be explained by preexisting differences between 
the writing abilities of students receiving liie short versions of the tasks 
and those receiving the long versions. An initial task of the same type 
(informative; persuasive?, or narrative) was completed by students in both 
groups under the usual 10- or 15- minute time constraints. These analyses 
indi(uited that for each type of writing and at each grad(; level, llie students 
had comparable levels of task accomplishment. The performance of the 
two groups was then compared on the tasks administered with varying 
response times.'* 



National Results 

TAHLli 7.1 displays tlie differences between the 
performance of students who received the long and sliort versions of the 
special study tasks. These com}}arisons are based on the percentages of 
students who generated minimal or l}etter and adequate or better 
responses.'^ 



"Thi ri* vvns nnl\ our si^jnillrant dilliM rin i- in prrfonnarji c hiMwirii thr Kvo fii iiuji^ u hi/^lu*i |hm cimjI.j^^o iil fiiimh-^i u»l<* 
siiKtt iits it. \\}v ^nn)\i that iiM^'ivi'd the shoi t vim sion ut >,\wvk\\ ^iikK task pKuiiu t'd n'.iniiiKil (ir bftK'i' i-i*N|MM)Si*^ lo 
tlu* |)t: MKtsivc vvi itin/; task, WmUo S(«itMMi, tlwin stiulnits in thr^i iiiip that riMM'ivi'd the InnM v(*i*sii>n. 

n'N|»i)?isi'|M'i('rnta/;n.s|iH'MMitr(l in rat)loh7 I. 7.iL anti r.;t<Iiiri*r sh/^htlv fniin iJh* pi?i rrntii^'cs/'ivi'ij in thi* tahlcs ir» 
CtiiipttM s I rnii thi nii/{}i Si^ aiid in th(> D.it.t Appcddix. As provttuisly (Irsci ihrii. sliicitMits uhii took ihf nIumI tiin^ 
viM-sinn.s ot tlu* spnri.'il sindv tasks v^* first /<l\<'n thi' siuwv iunminl t»f tnnr lUJ ir niimiti\s) (n i fspdiui to initial 
rrHnnitin task. A sinail pcK (Milaf*!* f»» ... •tiidi'iits i\n\ tuw irspomi tt) tins lii-st task, tHiwrviT. aiul thf\ wri r vvlthdiavvn 
tif»n Ihf analvM's that i ninjiati'd pt'ilni inaiw r <ki \\w Inn^; and shni t vtMsicins ci) ilir sprr iai sliuly tasks fhns. th<* tahirs 
in this rtiapliT pn*srnt rnniparisnns basi'ci c»nly ni \\\v pitrfcrni.int c- n| >tndonts wti(» alsn i rsfuindril t(» tin? initial 
roMMnon task 



TABLE Difference in the Percentage of Minimal 
7. 1 or Better and Adequate or Better Responses 
^ to the Special Study Writing Tasks: 
National Results 



Percentage of Minimal or Percentage of Adequate or 

Better Responses Better Responses 



INFORMATIVE 


Short 
Version 


Long 
Version 


Difference 


Short 
Version 


Long 
Version 


Difference 














Report on 
an Animal 
Grade 4 


80.0 (2.0) 


78.8 (1.8) 


-1.3 (2.9) 


45.4 (2.4) 


47.8 (2.3) 


2.4 (3,2) 


TV Viewing 

Habits 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 


74.7 (2.1) 
85.0 (1.5) 


79.6 (1.5) 
84.1 (1.7) 


4.9 (2.2) 
-0,9 (2.3) 


30.9 (2.1) 
39.9 (2.4) 


(2.3) 
45. 3 (2.5) 


9.8 (2.8)* 
5.6 (3,0) 


PERSUASIVE 














Spaceship 
Grade 4 


67.0 (1.6) 


74.5 (1.8) 


7.5 (2.5)* 


30.5 (1.9) 


36.6 (2.5) 


6.1 (3.1) 


Recreation 
Opportunities 
Grade 8 
GraJe 12 


44.1 (2.2) 
59.7 (2.5) 


48.0 (2.2) 
67.3 (2.3) 


3.9 (3.0) 
7.6 (3.3)* 


12.5 (1.3) 
27.8 (2.1) 


19.4 (1.7) 
36.4 (2.3) 


6.9 (2.4)* 
8.6 (2.6)* 


NARRATIVE 














Ghost Story 
Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 


83.0 '1.4) 
87.8 ( 1 3) 
85.3 (1. *) 


88.8 (1.3) 
95.0 (0.8) 
92.3 (1.1) 


5.8 (1.9)* 
7.2 (1.6)* 

6.9 (1.9)* 


8.7 (1.3) 
29.5 (2.1) 
38.8 (2.4) 


17.3 (1.5) 
50.7 (1.7) 
56.2 (2.6) 


8.' (1.9)* 
21. k (2.4)* 
17.4 (3.0)* 



•Statistically significant difference between groups at the .05 level. Standard errors are presented m parentheses !♦ can be said 
with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the percentage of students is within t 2 standard errors of the 
estimated value. 



I.engtluuiing the ainounl of response time made Uio most 
dii'ferenco lo slud(3iUs as thoy pi oduced nai rativo vvriling in response lo 
ihe Ghosl Sloi y prompt. At all ihi ee grades, students who had twice the 
usual amount of time io respond to this task were signiileantly more likely 
lo write niiniiiial or bettei* papei s and adequate oi' better papers than 
were Iheir peers who had the usual amount of time to respond. 

On th(5 pcu'suasive tasks, higher pei^eentages of students in 
grades 4 and 12 })r'odueed minimal or better responses when given 
additional time. Fuilhei*, eighth- and twelfth-grade students who were 
given 30 minute^s to write wen^ significantly moi e likely to produc(^ 
adequate or better responses to the Recreation Opportunities task than 
those given only 15 minutes. Hovvevel^ the differences observed were not 
as great as for narrative wa iting performance. 

AddHional time seemed to bo of least beneilt to students 
wlien they were asked to do informative wi'iting. Hie only notable 
improvement with increased response .ime was a signiiicant rise in the 
percentage of eighth-grade students vvl:o provided ade(]uate or bettei* 
!'esponses to the task that iisked them to report on their television viewing 
habits* 

In taking a broad view of students' pei'formance aci^oss the 
tasks given in both short and long versions, it is evident that more time 
was beneficial for some writers. When students w(M*e given 10 or 15 
minutes to respond, from 44 to 88 percent wrote papers considered 
minimal oi* belter and from M to 45 percent wrote papers considered 
adequate or better. When suidents were given twice as much time to wi'ite, 
higher pei*centiiges were able to generate responses considei ed minimal 
or better (from 48 to 95 percent across the enlire set of tasks) or adequate 
or better (17 to 56 percent). 



Allhuugli those findings arc? iiotuwortliy, il should bo 
recogiiizod lhal the diffonnicos in perlbrnianco hctwotJn stiKionts vvlio 
wero givon tho long and short v(5rsions of eaoli task woro quite a bit 
smaller than the variations in perfornianeo from task to task. Tho 
perceiitago of fourth graders who wrote minimal or bettor rosponscjs to 
tlie 10-minute tasks ranged from 48 to «(i percent, and tho percentage wlio 
wrote adequate or better responses l anged h om 9 to 44 percent, 1 he 
rang(! of eighth and twelfth graders' perfoi niance on the 15-minute tasks 
given al the upper grades was similarly large. 



Results for Subpopulations 

In addition to permitting a comparison of Iho overall 
differences in performanrx? according to tho length of response time 
provid(;d, the rt^sults of the special study also wore used to identity 
particular groups of students who l)eneriled most from having additional 
time to write, lABLE 7.2 displays tlie diffei ences in the pci centages of 
Wliito, Black, and Hispanic students who gonerat(?d minimal or better and 
adequate or bettei* responses to the special writing tasks given at each 
grade level. 

When given twice the usual amount of response lime, 
White students improved on four of the five tasks, whei o in)prov(;ment is 
defin(!d as a slatistically significant increase in either the percentage of 
minimal or better responses or the percentage of adequate or better 
responses. Mhick and Hispanic students appeared to benefit less 
consistently fi om receiving additional time, as they improved significantly 
on only one of the five tasks, Black (Mghth graders wei e more likely to write 
adt^quate ghost stories wtien given additional time, as were His[)anic 
fourth and eighth graders, 1 hese minoi ity students did not appear to 
improve their performance when given additional time to respond to tfie 
informative and persuasive tasks, however. 



TABLE Difference In the Percentage of Minimal or 
7.2 Better and Adequate or Better Resj}cfnses to 

the Special Study Writing Tasks: 

Results by Race/Ethnicity 



Percentage of Minimal or Percentage of Adequate or 

Better Responses Better Responses 



INFORMATIVE 
Report on Animal 
Grade 4 


Short 
Version 


Long 
Version 


Difference 


Short 
Version 


Long 
Version 


Difference 














White 
Black 
Hispanic 
TV Viewing Habits 
Grade 8 


84.1 (2.S) 
64.3 (4.6) 

74.2 (4.6) 


85.4 (2.1) 
58.8 (5.3) 
62.1 (3.8) 


1.2 (3.6) 
5.5(7.1) 
-12.0 (5.9) 


50.5 (3.1) 
24.1 (5.4) 
42.7 (4.8) 


55.6 (2.8) 
27.2 (4.3) 
31.0 (4.3) 


5.2 (4,0) 
3.1 (6,5) 
-11.8 (6.8) 


White 
Black 
H'spanic 
Grade 12 


78.3 (2.5) 

61.4 (5.2) 
69.2 (4.6) 


84.7 (2.8) 
53.2 (4.9) 
80.4 (5.4) 


6.4 (2.9) 
-8.2 (7.7) 
11.1 (5.1) 


33.1 (2.8) 
24.7 (3.7) 
25.9 (4,1) 


44.1 (3.0) 

27.5 (4.5) 

32.6 (4.8) 


11.0 (3.6)* 
2.8 (6.3) 
6.6 (6.0) 


White 
Black 

nDpciinc 


85.9 (1.8) 
78.7 (3.9) 

uD.U \^.>3) 


84.5 (2.2) 
77.9 (4.7) 

^/.•J \c..C) 


"1.4 (2.9) 
- 0.9 (5.3) 
1 1 (O.O) 


41.0 (2.7) 
349 (4.5) 
Jb.b (D.o) 


48.4 (3.1) 
26.0 (4,7) 

DQ.U ( /.O) 


7.4 (4.0) 
-6.9 (6.5) 

iy.4 (10.0) 


PERSUASIVE 
Spaceship 
Grade 4 














White 

Black 

Hispanic 
Recreation 
Opportunities 
Grade 8 


72.0 (2.1) 
47.5 (4.6) 
61.9 (4.3) 


81.5 (2.0) 
51.5 (6.0) 
56.9 (4.3) 


9.5 (3.0)* 
4.0 (8.0) 
-5.0 ;5.8i 


33.3 (2.6) 
20.6 (3.4) 
26.6 (3.8) 


41.3 (3.2) 

20.8 (4.8) 
25.8 (4.2) 


8.0 (3.9) 
0.2 (5.8) 
0.8 (5.4) 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Grade 12 


50.4 (2.8) 
24.2 (3.5) 
31.7 (5.9) 


54.7 (3.2) 
22.7 (4.6) 
36.7 (5.4) 


4 2 (4.2) 
-1.5 (4.7) 
5.0 (7.0) 


15.8 (1.8) 
2.9 (1.6) 
5.4 (2.5) 


23.1 (2.3) 
7.3 (2,3) 
13.4 (4.1) 


7.4 (3.2)* 
4.3 (2.5) 
8.0 (5.2) 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 


63 J (2.9) 
46.6 (4.5) 
41.6 (5.9) 


71.2 (2.6) 

56.7 (4.3) 

55.8 (6.6) 


8.1 (3.7)* 
10.1 (5.6) 
\A.Z (8.2) 


29.9 (2.5) 
15.2 (4.0) 
24.1 (5.9) 


40.3 (2.5) 
26.0 (4.5) 
22.7 (6.6) 


10.4 (3.1)* 
10.8 (6.0) 
1.4(8,8) 


NARRATIVE 
Ghost Story 
Grade 4 














White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Grade 8 


85.8 (1.6) 
73.2 (3.9) 
80.6 (3.8) 


92.3 K\2) 
75.1 {4.3) 
87.7 (3.1) 


6.5 (2.2)* 
1.9 (6.0) 
7.1 (4.9) 


10.4 (1.8) 
5.3 (2.4) 
3.5 (1.9) 


20,5 (1.9) 
5.4 (2.5) 
12,3 (3,1) j 


10.1 (2.6)* 
0,1 (3.8) 
8.7 (3.6)* 


While 
Black 
Hispanic 
Grade 12 


88.6 (1.7) 
88.2 (3.8) 
78.6 (5.1) 


96.1 (0.9) 
91.5 ^2.7)1 
89.4 (3.5)| 
i 


7.5 (2.0)* 
3.3 (4.6) 
10.9 (7.0) 


33.2 (2.4» 
17.7 (3.9) 
14.7 (3.1) 


54.4 (2.0) 
35,4 (4.1) 
38.9 (6,3) 


21.2 (3.2)* 
17.7 (3.7)' 
24.2 (7.0)* 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 


89.0 (1.7) j 
76.9 (5.0) 
7GA (6.3) 


93.1 (1.2)| 
86.1 (3.4) 
90.7 (3.7) 


4.1 (2.1) 

9.2 (6.2) 
14.3 (7.0) 


44.5 (3.0) 
21.0 (5.3) 

28.3 (7.9) 

... I 


61.3 (2.9) 

31.8 (4.8) 

49.9 (7.9) 


16.8 (3.1)* 
10,8 (8.3) 
21.6 (11.0) 



•Statistically significant difference between groups at the .05 level. Standard eirors are presented in parentheses. It can be said 
with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the percentage of students is withir ± 2 standard errors of the 
estimated value. 



1AHLI^ 7.3 comparers tho porforniancn of mains and ItMimles 
on the short and long v(u\sions of the wrilin^* tasks givon at caoh gi ado. As 
soon in tho national and ratnal/cthnic (comparisons; the Ijonofits of 
additional tim(^ wore primai ily ovidejnt on tho narrative task and loss 
appai ont on th(3 informative and persuasive tasks. Eighth-grade mahjs 
vvcjre more likely to write adequate? or bett(;r responses to the informative 
task wlu:n given a longer res{)onse time, while their female peers did not 
appear to benefit from additional time. On tlu; pei suasive task, Reci eation 
Opportunities; (Mghth-grade femal(\s and eif^hth* and twnlfth-grade males 
vw'ho w(;re given 30 minutes to resp(>nd outperformed those who were 
given 15 minutes. Almost witlncuc exception, males and f(UTiales alike 
tended to write better narrative text wIkhi they were given Ivviee as much 
response time. 



T A n L E 



7.3 



Difference in the Percentage of Minimal or 
Better and Adequate or Better Responses 
to the Specla^^ Study Writing Tasi^: 
Results by Gender 



INFORMATIVE 



Percentage of Minimal or 
Better Responses 

Short Long 
Version Version Difference 



Percentage of Adequate or 
Better Responses 



Short 
Version 



Long 

Version Difference 



Keporc on 






















an Animal 


i 

! 




















Grade 4 


j 




















Male 


178.6 (?,.4) 


78.5 


(2.4) 


-0.2 


(3.5) 


46.3 


(3.2) 


51.1 


(3.2) 


4.9 (3.8) 


Female 


|01 .4 (3. 0 


/9.0 


(2.6) 


-2.3 


(3.9) 


44.5 


(3./) 


AAV* 

44.5 


(3.4) 


0.0 (4.9) 


TV Viewing Habits 


1 




















Grade 8 






















Male 


169.9 (2.8) 


77.6 


(2.5) 


7.7 


(3.6) 


26.8 


(2.8) 


37.2 


(3.1) 


10.4 (4.4)* 


Female 


180.1 (2.6) 


81.6 


(1.9) 


1.5 


(2.9) 


35.5 


(3.2) 


44.1 


(2.9) 


8.6 (3.4) 


Grade 12 


! 




















Male 


jsO.e (2.6) 


79.7 


(2.9) 


• 1.0 


(4.0) 


37.2 


(3.3) 


39.2 


(3.3) 


2.0 (4.9) 


Female 


189.4(2.0) 


88.3 


(2.2) 


-1.1 


(2.5) 


42.7 


(3.3) 


51.4 


(3.9) 


8.7 (4.8) 


PERSUASIVE 


i 




















Spaceship 


j 




















Grade 4 


! 




















Male 


'70.1 (2.4) 


72.1 


(3.0) 


2.1 


(3.6) 


26.7 


(2.7) 


33.6 


(.3.1) 


6.8 (3.5^ 


Female 


\63.8 (2.8) 


77.1 


(2.3) 


13.2 


(3.8)* 


34.4 


(2.8) 


39.8 


(3.6) 


5.4 (4.8) 


Recreation 


1 

i 




















Oppoftunities 


■ 




















Grade 8 






















Male 


:45.1 (3.1) 


51.1 


(3.3) 


6.0 


(4.5) 


13.8 


(2.0) 


20.3 


(2.5) 


6.5 (3.4)* 


Female 


;42.9 (3.1) 


44.8 


(2.7) 


1.9 


(4.3) 


1 1.2 


(1.7) 


18,6 


(2.4) 


7.4 (2.7)* 


Grade 12 






















Male 


r>6.0 (3.7) 


65.4 


(3.3) 


9.4 


(4.9) 


24,5 


(2.8) 


34.3 


(3.6) 


9.8 (4.6) " 


Female 


'63.0 (3.1) 


68.8 


(3.2) 


5.8 


(4.4) 


30.5 


(3.0) 


38.0 


(3.0) 


7.5 (3.8) 


NARRATIVE 






















Ghost Story 






















Grade 4 






















Male 


:79.0 (2.6) 


86.1 


(2.2) 


7.1 


(3.5)* 


5.7 


(1.4) 


1 1.2 


(2.1) 


5.5 (2.1)* 


Female 


.86.9 (1.6) 


91.2 


(1.4) 


4.3 


(1.9)* 


11.5 


(2.3) 


22.9 


(2.1) 


1 1.4 (3.2)* 


Grade 8 


! 




















Male 


86.2 (2.3) 


93.7 


(1.4) 


7.4 


(2.4)* 


21.8 


(2.4) 


41.2 


(2.8) 


19.4 (3.6)* 


Female 


89.3 (2.1) 


96.4 


(0.9) 


7.1 


(2.3)* 


36.6 


(2.9) 


60.4 


(3.0) 


23.8 (3.9)* 


Grade 1Z 






















Male 


80.1 (2.5) 


89.1 


(2.1) 


9.0 


(3.3)* 


28.4 


(2.6) 


46.6 


(3.3) 


18.2 (4.0)* 


Female 


90.3 (1.9) 


94.5 


(1-4) 


4.3 


(2,4) 


48.6 


(2.9) 


63.2 


(3.3) 


14.6 (3.4)* 



•Statistically Significant tliffrrence between groups at the .05 level Standard e/rors are presented m parentheses it car he sa;d 
wiin 93 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the percentage of students is within t 2 standard eirors of the 
estimated value. 
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Summary 



'I'he l esiilts of the special N\EV study on vviutiiig rcsponso 
times suggest that additional vvi iting time doesyidd somo iinprovcMiuMit in 
students' writing p(M tbrnianco. 1 hase gains vver(? most evident on the 
narrative! tasks, and least evident on tlu^ informative ones. Males anc! 
females beneilted i (datively equally fron) having additional lime lo ua ite, 
VVhi;e students appeared likely to benefit fi om longer l esponse time, but 
the boneiits for Blaek and Hispanic students were less consistent. 

Although the improvenunits resulting from doubling the 
writing time were noteworthy, they were somewhat smaller than the 
variation in perfoi inance from task to task. 



PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 

i 



An introduction to The Nation^s Report Card 

Th(i National Asscssiuont of Kducational Progress (NAKP) is 
an ongoing, congr(!ssionalIy mandated projt^cc (established in 19{)9 to 
doouniont the status of and trends in l\w edueational aehievenient of 
American students, based on comprehensive and dependabl(» national 
data collected m a sci(!ntiiic manner. From its inception until 19«0, NAIL? 
conducted annual assessments of 9-, 13-, and 17-vear-olds attending 
public and private schools, and it has carried out bitinnial assessments 
sinc(e th(Mi. hi 1984, the project began sampling students by grade as well 
as by age to enhance the utility of the data to school administrators and 
teachtirs. NAF.P remains the only re.'^^ularly conducted educational survey 
at the elementary-, middle-, and liigh-school levels, lb date, approximately 
1.5 million American students have participated in llie NAEP assessments. 

A(iross the years, T\w Nation's Report Card has (evaluated 
sludcnits' pi'oticiencies in rcuiding, writing, mathematics, science, and 
social studies, as well as literature, art, music, citixenship, computer 
competence, and career and occupational <levelopment. S<^veral of theses 
subjects have been assessed many times, permitting an analysis of trends 
in studerU achievenumt. In tlie 1987 88 school year, re^ading, U.S. history, 
civics, and geography were assessed, in addition to writing. 

NAKP assessments are developed tlirough a broad-basc^d 
consensus pi occ invoKang educators, scholars, and citi/ei^s 
representative of many diverse constituencit^s and points of view. The 1988 
\ riling assessmcuit involved a compi*ehensive development effort. A panel 
of expei*ls (hm^lopef^ the obj(^ctives for tlie ass(»ssment, proposing goals 
that they f(^lt students should achieve in the course of their education.^" 
Aflvr extensive reviews, the objectives were given t(» item dc^velopers who 
prc^pared writing tasks and background questions to fit the specifications 
set forth in liie objectives. In addition to a stjt ci vvriling tasks, (uich studcuU 
participating in tlu^ assessment was givtMi a set of general background 
questions and a set of subject-sptHnfic backgj ound (luestions asking 
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stiuluiUs for inrorinatioM on their writing iiKstriu^tion and nxp(!ri(Mu:(;s. The. 
English or language; arts teachc^rs of eighth gi*ad(;rs participating in tho 
assnssnient wnr(; given a (lueslionnaire that asked theni for detailed 
information on their teaching practices and their characteristics. 

All items for the 1088 assessment — cognitive and 
background alike; -™ underwent intensive reviews by subject-matter and 
measurement specialists and by sensitivity revi(;vvers whose; pui posc was 
to (;liminate any mat(;rial potentially l)iased or insensitive toward 
pai'ti(ailar giunips. T\w items were then field tested, revis(;d, and 
administered to a stratified, n)ulti-stage probability sample selected so that 
the assessment results could be generalized to the national population. 

Following each KAEP assessment, the results are published 
in reports that descnbc; patterns and trends in ae^hicviunent in a given 
sui)ject area. T\m NAKV reports arfj widely divSseniinated to legislators, 
educators, and others concerned with improving education in this 
country. 

The Natior)'s Keport Card is supported l)y the U.S. 
Department of Kducation, Office of Ktlucational Hesearcli and 
Improvement, and (lirc;c:ted by the National Center for Kducation Statistics. 
Educational T(;sting Service has been the grantee for the project since 
198:i. Earlier assessments were condut^ted by tht; Kducuition Commission 
of tiie States. KAKP is governed by the National Assessment Governing 
lioa^'d, an independent, legislatively dcfint;d board. 



Overview of the 1988 Writing Assessment 



This report suininariztKl performance rt^sulls and 
background infornialion from tlu3 1988 writing as8(?ssmen.t, conducted 
from January tlirougli May of tlie 1987-88 scliool y<^ar.^' As 'Previously 
described, the objectives for the writing assessment were developed using 
a broad-based consensus process involving university professors, 
classroom teachers, reseai'ch(M\s, school administrators^ and cin^riculum 
specialists. The primary objective of tlie assessment was to measin^e 
slud(MiLs' ability to write for various purposes. Kcjlated objcunives were to 
evaluate the extcmt to which students managed the writing process, 
controlled the forms of wriUen language, and valued writing. These 
objectives were defmed as follows: 

^ Students Use Writing to Accomplish a Variety of 

Purposes: This objective deals with tlie types of writing 
students are likc^ly to do for themselves and others antl 
pi esents thrtje primary pin poses for wi iting: informative, 
persuasive, and personal/imaginative narrative. Kach of 
tlurse purposes may be realized in writing that is primarily 
exploratory — a tentative or initial working out of new 
ideas as the writer reexaminc^s and reconsiders what has 
been wi itten, They may also be (Expressed in more public 
forms, organized and presiMited so that the ideas can be 
shared with otliers. 

1^ Stuilents Manage the Writing Process: This objective 
focuses on the importance of tin? process that leads to a 
piecu^ of writing. In oi der to discuss the writing process, it 
is necessary to present its components as if they were 
discrete operations, but in reality they are interwoven parts 
of the entires process and not readily separable in practice. 
The recursive nature of the vvi iting process and the 
interdependency of the subskills it requires cannot be 
overem])hasized. 

|> Stuilents Vahui Writing and What Has Been Written: 1 his 

objective underscores the importance of learning why 
writing is a valuable personal and social activity and what 
roles written works serve in our society. 



"Krsults tri)m N'AKP's \UHA \n lilMM xvritin/; trtnjt! assfssi»UM)t of sludiMUs in f^tadns 4. H. ami II art* siifumari/ed in u 
srjwratr ri'|)iMf Atihur N Applfhi'r, Ir.tliih A l-.-m^tT. (na VS Mullis. and Lynn H Jriikins. Thr Wn/i/i.ij Hcfuyrt I nnt Uis-i 
to il»rlnrc?tun, \J. rchiralinnal Itibtinti SiTvitr, \alional Ahsnssmrni of Kduratiotwl Mro^irss, liWO) 
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Tho purposes tor writing can inlorseci in various ways, 
depending on iho conlcMs foi* wriling. For oxanipl(;, an autobiography 
might vcMTWoll be considered iiaiM^ative. inl'ornuitive, and persuasive; a job 
application and resume may pei^suade as well as infoiMii. Although lliese 
three pui'poses may Irequently coexist in a piece of writing, one oi* another 
type often pi eclominales. VViilers' purposes are shaptul by their initial 
perceptions of tlieir topic, by the ways they considei* Iheii' audience, by the 
social or instructional contexts in wliich they are writing, and by changes 
in focus that occur as the}- develop their topi(is. 



Informative Writing 

hiformative wiiling is used to share knowledge and convey 
messciges, insti^uclionti, and ideas. Like all wiMting. informativi; writing is 
filtered tlirough the writer's impressions, undei^slanding, and feelings. 
Used as a means of exploration, infoi malive writing helps the writer 
assimilate new ideas and reexamine old conclusions. When addressed to 
more public audiences, ijiformativi? writing involves repoi'ting on events 
or expei iences, or analyzing concepts and relationshij)s, including 
dc^veloping new In^potheses and geneivili/ations. Any of these types of 
informative writing can be basiul on the writer's peisonal kn')wledge and 
experience or on less familiar information that must be understood in 
order to compltJle the task. Usually informative writing involves a mix of 
the familiar and the new. clarifying both in the process of writing about 
them. Depending on the nature of the task, however, writing based on 
both p(M*sonal expeiMcnce and secrondary information can span the range 
of thinking skills fi*om recall to analysis and evaluation. 



Persuasive Writing 

Vho. primary aim of persuasive writing is to influence 
others to bring al)oul some action or change. It may contain great 
amounts of inibrmalion — fads, details, examples, comparisons, statistics, 
or ane(^dotes — and, as the vvi itcsr identifies the most per^suasive rt^asons 
Ic^ Svipport a point of view, it may involve significant discoveries about 
oiu?'s ovxai fecilings and ideas. Writing persuasively also requiri?s the vvritei' 
to employ such 'Titical thinking skills as analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation. 



P(M Suasivo vvi itiiig may bo calUnl ibr in a vai ioly of 
.siluatioiis. It may involve; rus|)onding lo miiu^sls for advioc; by giving? an 
opinion and supporting it with reasons. It may also involve arguing onus 
own point of view in suoh a way that a particular audience will fmd it 
convincing. When there is opposition to what the writer is advocating, 
persuasives writing may entail refuting arguments that are contrary to 
one's own point of view. 

In all persuasive writing, authors nuist choose tlie stance 
they will take, l liey can, for iiKstance, use cnnotuinal or logical appc^als or 
an accommodating or demanding tone. Regardless of the situation oi' 
approach, writers must be concerned fu st with having a desired eifect on 
readei's, beyond merely adding to theii- knowledge of a particular topic. 



Personal/Smaginative Narrative Writing 

Personal/imaginative narivitive writing contributes to an 
awareness of our world as we create, manipulate, and iiUei^prcU rtvility. 
Such writing, whether fact or fantasy, requires close observcttion of people, 
objects, and places, while it (mables exploration of all the wide-ranging 
povssibililies of lumian experience. Further^ this type of writing fosters 
(creativity and speculation l)y allowing us to (jxprcvss our thoughts and then 
stand back, as a mor(; detached observtM- might, and grasp mow, fully what 
we f(;el and why. Hius, personal/imaginative nan-alive offers a special 
opportunity to analyxe and understand emotions and actions. 

Whether a nutans of discovcMy or just plain Tun," narrative 
writing can producr; stoi ies oi* pei-sonal essays and can Uiad to othe!* 
forms, such as poems oi* plays. Practice; with tliese forms helps writers to 
d(;velop an eai* for language and to impiwe literary abilities. 

Infoi*nuitiv(^ and p(3rsuasiv(; writing cim benetlt from l\m 
f(;atures us(;d in fiai rative wi-iting. Informative writing, for example, can 
nai ratc; an incidci^.t as pai*t of a repoi-t oi* clai-iiy a point through the use of 
meta()hor oi* simile. A pei suasive statemeiU can be convincing not only on 
the basis of ils internal logic, but also on the strength of its illustrative 
matei iai (its stories), its rhythm, and the voice of its pei sonaJ-^ 



'I'hu writiiv^ tasks iiicludeul in tluj assnssnieiil vvoro 
llu^rc^lbrc dcsigmul lo i^eflocl a rango of tlio inrurniativt;, ptM suasivi!, and 
luirralivu purposes for writing. 

The composition of the 1988 NAKP writing assossnieiit was 
based on a focused-balanced-inconiplute-bloek (or focuised-HIB) spiral 
matrix design whereby not all students respond to all it(Mns in tlie 
assessment. Tliis enablcul broad coverage of the subject arenas being 
assi^sstKl whih^ minimizing tlie burden for any one student. Kacli writing 
assessment booklet required an hour or less of students' time, depending 
on tlieir gradt^ level, hi s(;ven of the bookUus administered at grade 4, 
students were read two background (juestionnaires — a general 
background questionnaire and a writing background ciuestionnaire — 
which required about 15 minutes, and then given 30 minutes to complete 
three 10-minute blocks of writing tasks. 

In seven of tlie booklets administered at grade 8 and at 
gratle 12, students were given five minutes to complete each of the 
background ciuestionnaires and 45 minutes to complete three 15-minute 
blocks of writing tasks, hi addition to the focused-BIB 'booklets, three 
special study booklets were pi^eparcd at each grade lev^^l. ICach contain(Kl 
the gentM al and subject arcja backgi ound questionnaires, and two (rather 
than Ihrou) blocks of writing tasks. 1 liis design allowed N'AEP to examine 
the effects of increased rcisponse time on students' vvrithig perfornumce. 
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S|)t5oinually, oihj laskol (^acli type (inloi'iualive, porsiiasivo, 
aiul nan alive) was scjIooKhI at itucU grado level; ami a special vei sioii ol the 
task was pi*epai <ul that gave sliuhuils twice the usual amount of time to 
write tlieii' responses. 'i1nis, tbui th-gi^ade students wc;re given 20 minutes 
inhi(5ail of the usual 10 minutes to I'espond to each task, and eighth- and 
twelfth-grade studeiUs were giv(ni 30 iumit(».s instead of the usual 15 
niinutc».s to i espond. 1'he special study booklets were organized so that one 
task of the usual length was paired with one task of the same type 
(informative, persuasive, or narrative) in the longer format. As de.scribed in 
Chaptei- S(?ven of this l epoi t, NAEP was able to compai e students' 
performances on the long and short versions of the special study tasks. As 
staled in that chapt(5r, the 1988 study expanded on an earlier investigation 
of the relationship between response time and writing i)eiioi'niance, 
conducted in South Cai olina by NAEP in 11)87.*^ 

I'en blocks of cognitive itcsms vveiv. developed foi' each 
gi-ade level. At grades 8 and 12, nine of tlie blocks contained one task; and 
one block included two tasks. Using the balanced incomplete block 
design, the blocks were assigned to booklets in such a way that each block 
appeal ed with (jvery olhei- block in one; of seven booklets. In th(j 
"spiralling" part of tlu ilIB-s})iralling method; tlie booklets were 
distributed to tlu; assessmeiU sessions in such a way that typically only a 
few students in any one session i^eceived the san^e booklet. 



Sampling, Data Collection, and Scoring 

Sampling and data collection activities for tlie. 1988 
assessment were conducted by VVestat; In';. As wilfi all NAKP assessments, 
tlie 1988 assessment was baseul on a deeply sti^ituled, t[iree-slag(? sampling 
desigii. 11ie first stage involved str-atifying pi imary sampling units 
(counties or aggnsgates of small counties) by l egion and community type 
and making a random selection. Second, within each selected unii, public 
and private sclu)ols were enumerated, stratified, and rand(3mly selected. 
Finally, studfuits were luindomly selected fi om each school foi- 
pai ticipation in the assessment. 



'*Artluir N ApplrhiMv Judith A !.iin/*oJ". diui liia \ S MulJis ( tult'! simitiin}' Ihrn t V\vifi/i,i» XsKt ssfttfiits: Hrfh't iums on u 
South Cunthtut Whtmj^Stiuiy iPrinri'tcin. NJ. KcJiu iiliotial lr,s!in|4 ,Si'i \mv liwii 



Sampling 



TABLE A.l prcsHiUs the Htuduiit and school sample siz(»s for 
Iho 1988 gracln-levcl writing assessnienl, as well as the vschuol oaopc3ralion 
and student rosponsti l ates* 



TABLE 

A.1 



Student and School Sample Sizes. 

School Cooperation and Student Completion 

Rates, 1 988 Assessment 









Percent 


Percent 




Student 


School 


of Schools 


of Student 


Grades 


Sample Size 


Sample Size 


Participating 


Completion 


4 


|" 6."679 " ' 


~327 


88.7 




8 


1 6.525 


399 


86.6 


' 87.8 


12 


! 6.069 


304 


82.8 


! 78.7 


Total 


19.273 


1.030 







Note: These ficjjres were obtained from the Rei.orts on NAEP Field Operation and Data Colleetlon Activities, prepared Dy 
Westat. Inc. Sampled schools that refused to participate were replaced, but the school cooperation rates were computed based 
OR the schools originally selected for participatinn in the assessments. The student completion rates represent the percentage 
of students assessed of those invited to be assessed, including in follow-up sessions (when necessary). 
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Data Collection and Scoring 



All (lata WHPo oollncUul by a trained Hold staff. Sf)iiu! 
studtMils sampled lluss than 5 |)t!i o<Mit (Jvoi all) vvei-o excluded from the 
assessment because of limited English proficiency or severe handicap. 
NAKP l)eftan collecting descriptive information on these exclud(!d stud<!nts 
in 1984. 

Ibllovving each session, the assessmeiit administrators sent 
completed materials back to E l S for proctsssing. Students' responses to 
ea(;h wi-iting task wert; professionally evaluated by trained readei s using 
primary trait scoring guidelines that focused on levels of task 
accomplishment. On av(!rage, the readers scored 2,300 responses to the 
short writing tasks and 6(50 responses to the long tasks at gi ad(! 4; 2,300 
i espons{!s to the short tasks and (>r>0 responses to the long tasks at grade 8; 
and 2,100 responses to the short tasks and 1)20 responses to the long tasks 
at gradt; 12. 



Primary Trait Scoring: Evaluating Task Accomplisiiment 

A pr.mary trait scoring guide was developerl for each 
writing task to focus readers' attcsntion on how suc(X!ssfully students' 
responses accom})lished the task set fortii in the prompt. As illustrated in 
FIGUHK A.l, the guidcis tv})ically defintsd five Ujvels of task ac(,'omplishnu!Jit 
— not rated, unsatisfactory, minimal, adequate, and elaboi ated — base.d 
on the rhetorical demands of the task, (A few of the scoring guides did not 
tlefine an "elaboratcid ' category as it was not app. opriate to do so given the 
natui'e of tlu; task.) 
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P I G u n E 

A.I 



Levels of Task Accomplishment 



Score 

4 Elaborated. Students providing elaborated responses went 
beyond the essential, reflecting a higher level of coherence and 
providing more detail to support the points nnade, 

3 Adequate. Students providing adequate responses included the 
information and ideas necessary to a'^complish the underlying 
task and were considered likely to be effective in achieving the 
desired purpose. 

2 Minimal. Students writing at the minimal level recognized some 
or all of the elements needed to complete tne task but did not 
manage these elements well enough to assure that the purpose 
of tlie task would be achieved. 

1 Unsatisfactory. Students who wrote papers judged as 
unsatisfactory provided very abbreviated, circular, or disjointed 
responses that did not even begin to address the writing task, 

0 Not rated. A small percentage of the responses were blank, 
indecipherab e, or completely off task, or contained a statement 
to the effect that the student did not know how to do the task: 
these responses were not rated. 



A group of trained rcadors carrhul oul iho prinuuy trait 
scoring over a poriod of se;voral months, Prior to scoring tiu; responses to 
each task; an inlonsive? training session was conducted by NAKP staff in Iho 
use of tlio scoring guide for that task. I vvenly percenl of the r(\sponses 
were rescored by a second reader to give an estimate of inU;rreader 
reliabilities. As shown in 1 AHLK A.2, which providers correlations and 
percentages of exact agreement betvvcuni the first and second readers, the 
inleri eadc;r reliabiliti(;s were generally quite liigh. 
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A.2 



Percentages of Exact Score Point 
Agreement and Reliability Coefficients 
for Primary Trait Scoring 



Percent 
Exact 

Task Agreement 

Grade 4 I 

Plants j 93.1 
Ghost Story 

Short Version ; 90.0 

Long Version i 89.0 

Spaceship ; 

Short Version ! 92.2 

Long Version i 91.6 

Radio Station i 94.9 
Summary of Story 83.9 

Report on an Animal '■ 

Short Version i 89.8 

Long Version ! 91.5 

Three Wishes I 92.4 

Grade 8 

Food on the Froniisr ! 87.6 
Ghost Story 

Short Vprsion 1 92.2 

Long Version i 95.4 

Dissecting Frogs i 91.8 

Radio Station \ 93.3 

Favorite Story ; 93.0 
TV Viewing Habits 

Short Version i 93.3 

Long Version i 90.7 
iviemorable Incident 87.4 
Recreation Opportunities 

Short Version ' 92.8 

Long Version i 96.8 

Grade 12 

Food on the Frontier 88.0 
Ghost Story 

Short Version ' 92.2 
Long Version 90.9 

Bike Lane , 86.0 
Space Program 91.5 
Favorite Story 90. 1 

TV Viewing Habits 

Short Version : 90.3 
Long Vftrsion 95.1 
Memorable Incident 88.2 
Recreation Opportunities 

Short Version : 89,2 
Long Version 92.2 



Reliability 
Coefflclent 



.95 

.81 
.84 

.95 
.95 
.96 
.87 

.91 
.95 
.92 



.86 

.91 
.95 
.91 
.94 
.89 

.94 
.93 
.89 

.93 
.98 



.88 

.90 
.93 
.89 
.94 
.91 

.92 
.97 
.91 

.92 
.95 



Note: The pnmjfv iiait scoring conducted m 1988 was based on five scoring citegones. as OescriDed ;r> Figure A 1 
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I'ollovving the; scoring of stuclonts' writUMi i-c-sponses, the 
iiitbrnKJtioM from tho bookhils was tran.ioi'ibod to tlu; NAEP data baso. All 
(Jala colloclioii and pi ocessing activitius wore conducted with attention to 
rigorous quality control procedures. 

Data Analysis 

Once the processing of the writing data had been 
completed, the (iata were weighted in accordance with the population 
structure. The; weighting reilricUs the probability of selection of each 
student, adjusts for n()nres})onse, and, through poststi-atiiication, assures 
that the rf?presentation of cei tain subpopulations corresponds to figures 
from the Census and the Cui rent Population Survey. [The NAEP nhST-fiS 
Technical Hv.port will provide further details on weigliting and its efiects 
on pi-oficiency estimates.) 

The Writing Scale: Average Response 
Method (ARIVI) Scaling 

Baseci on the primary ti Jiit (oi- task a«;com[)lishment) scor es 
for responses to the writing tasks in tlu; 1988 assessmcMit, the writing data 
W(;re scal(>,d using th(! Avei age Response Mcjthod (AKM). The AJIM piovidcjs 
an estimate of average writing aciiievetnent for eaeij respotident as if he or 
she had taken all of the wi lling tasks givcni and as if N'AEP had conjjjuted 
average achievement (the average primary trait scon; tinjes 100) across 
that set of tasks." 'I'ho AUM technology', which is based o!i estimates of \\w 
intei relationships among tasks given to the same students, was llrst used 
to analyze and report i-esuUs from \.\w. 1984 writing assessment. 

I'he Av(!rag(! K(!spons(! Method of scaling nonbiliary data 
combines linear models ttjchnology with multiple imputation procedui es 
lo pi'oduce a set of plausibh; valu(?s for every studetil. Each .set ot plausibU; 
values pi-edicts what that stud(!nt's average; score acr(>ss tlu; (uitii e stu of 
writing tasks might be, l)as(!d on the studcuit's r{!spons(\s to the; pai ticulai' 
tasks presented and on the student s status on a vai iety of demographic 
and baekgi ound variabli>.s. Since it was fit st ustul in 1984, tlic Averagt? 
Kesponsf! Method has been gtMic'ialized to provide tbi- performanc(! 
compai-isons across grades, bascKl on a linking subs(U of items, and to 
all{)w the inclusion of new writing tasks on the scale.'' 

" V". |)r I'viciu.slv noli-il. Itii- inriiii'i ir '.iiliics nl the |n imiii v ir-.m x iiio ai r () = iicil r .ilcd 1 = iiiisiilri.liii liM i. 2 - iiiMimimI. 
;< = ii(li-(|iialr iiiul ') - i-l.ili(irat''(l 

' /\(;ctUM;il <1 riiHion iil tin- Aver aK'- Hcs[iimM- \li-lliii(f i-.m lie liiiinci iii Allien 1 HimIhii .mil I iifii iir t, l(iliii?,cii, ■ I he 

/U<'i;i>;i- Hi"i|i(insr Mrlhiiil (II Sc aling " f„i,;7i,i/ ,(f/<„i,i/ .Sf.,f,sfiiM IMMIII I iirllii-,- ilrt.iiK nil tin- |iiiic c-(liiii- aMUiax 
a|i|ilic(l (ii llii- M aliMj;iil llii- lu ilnif; i niss m c Iium.iI daia r.iii In- liniiui in / /»■ .V \/ (' ri.s7-HH I ri hiiii\il /117,1,/ f i|'i iiic rlcm 
.NJ. Kclliralliin.il Ir.sliiif; Sc i Aji c N.ilum.il Asm-ssmii-iiI cil I ilii ■ alinnal I'nijjn-s;. I'l-JDl 
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Eighth-grade Teacher Questionnaire 



To suppUniiniU llu^ information on writing inslriunion 
I'oported by sIikIoiUs, tlin Knglish/language ai'ts leaclun s of eighth-gradn 
students sampled for participation in the 1988 writing assossnuMil wore 
asked to complc;te a (luoslionnaire that asked about thoir instriiotional 
praoti(H5Si teaching baekgi'ounds, and characteristics. NAKP collected 
information from 75(> teachers who were linkcul witli o,437 of the 6,525 
(Mglith gradtjrs participating in the 1988 writing assessment. (Most of the, 
teachers had more than one sliuhMit participating in the assessment.) I'or 
the teacher (iiiestionnairo analyses reportcul liercin (Chapter 3), these 
3,437 students were treated as the iolal sample. 

The design of th(^ teacher questionnaire was rath(3r 
complex, consisting of tlii'oe parts. The first part contained (juestions ori 
each student participating in the assessment, as some teachers had more 
than oiH! of their students asstjssed. Teachei s were asked to provide 
information on the ty{)es of writteui oi' oral feedback they typically 
|)rovided on each stud(!nl*s writing, the number of papei s completed 
during the previous month, grades on writing assignments, and other 
factoids sucli as aUendanco and parental contact 

In the second part of the questionnaire, te;achers w(ire 
ask(ul to piwide information on each class they taught that included one 
or more students who participated in the writing assessment. Teachers 
were asked whether students were assigned to the class by ability level 
(and, if so, the writing ability level of the class), the amount of time sptMit 
on wtnting itistructioii, the extent to whi(!h textbooks or workbooks were 
used, emphases in grading students' papers, the frequency of various 
typcKs of writing assignments, awd the use of various instructional 
appioaches. 
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Tho third part of llu; qu(;sti()nnair(! r(>qii(>st(;d inlbrination 
about tho teavlwr, inoliuling (juastiuns on his or h(!r charac toristins - 
su(jh as ra(H;/t;thfii(Mty. g(3n(l(^r. and af^(! as well as on acadcMiiic d(;gi(u;s 
[u!ld, toacliinA (UM'tincation and oxfUM ience, spocial training in writing 
instruction, amount oi'oonti ol ovor school decision-making, ability to g(;t 
resources, and coniniitnient to leaching. 

On each teacluM* questionnaire, the students and classes tor 
which teachers were to complete information were identified. I his 
information was transcribed onto the cover of tht; questionnaire using the 
identification numbers assigned to each student participating in the 
assessment. Teachers W(;re also given unicjue identification nunjb(M's, hi 
accordance wi'}} NAKH's conlldentiality policy, the names of the students 
assessed and tlu; Uiachers who completed questionnaires nev(;r left tho 
schools. Pi'ior to data analysis, the student identification numbers and 
class pei iod dtjsignations on the front of each teacher questionnaii e were 
used to link [\w teacher questionnaire data to the records containing 
information on students' chaiacleristics and their peribrmance in tiie 
assessment. 

hi the 1988 asstvssnuMit. KAKV was able for the fu st time to 
directly link information on students' writing performance with 
iriibrmation provided by their teachers. Using the student as the unit of 
analysis, rather than tho teat^her, it is possible to describe instruction as 
received by nationally repres(!ntativr amj)les of (Mgluh graders. This 
permits addressing questions such as, what do the teaclun s of students 
actually do in the classroom? And how do these practices relate to wi iting 
achievement? 

The [)erspe(^tiv(! providtjd by these; analys(\s may diiter from 
what would b(; obtaiiuid by simply collecting intbrniation from a national 
sample of (Mghth-grade writing teachers; hovvev(;r, the approacii used is in 
k(?(!ping with NAKP sgoal of providing information about the (educational 
c()nt(!Xt and pei foi inaiuu^ of students. Furth(M'. the rtisults may rellc^ct 
moi t^ accurately what is actually going on in classrooms. be(^aus(! they 
indicat(i what Ihc. language; arts l(Mcl^.ers of eighth graders arc* doing, 
rath(»r than what all eighth-grade language K^achtMS art; doing regardless 
of how much contact they bav(; with students. 
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Ill I'iuility, Iho dijtVM'(Mi(:(5S 1)(U\v(»cmi iht^ two sels of i ^sullh ~ 
that is, results tVoni surveying all loachers and ih^suUs IVoni sui-vwirig the 
loachei s of students at a given gi ade — nuiy be (juite small. However, to be 
completely accurate with !'esptH:t to the data collected and the analyses 
performed, care was taken throughout this report to dc^scribe the roKiUs 
of tht5 leachei' questionnaii e analyvSes in terms of students ratluM' tlui i 
teachei's. The information gleaned fi om these analyses lud{)s to pi ovide a 
moi e co?nplete pictui e of the instiaicti()nal experiences of NAEI' s 
nationally representative sample of eighth-grade students. 



EstimatJng Variability in Proficiency Measures 

Hincc the statistics pi'esonted in this report are tisiimales of 
population and subpopulation cliai-acttnistics, rather than the actual 
(unknown) values of those characteristics, it is impoi'tant to have measures 
of the degi'ee of uncertainty of the estimates. Two components of 
uncertainty are accounted foi' in the standard eriors based on the NAliP 
data: (1) uncertainly due to sampling vai i'ibilily anti (2) uncertainty arising 
because scale Sv:oi'es foi' each respondent ai e based on a relatively small 
number of cognitive items. 

Yhv. sampling variance provides a measuiu^ of the 
dependence of the l esults on the particular sample achieveui. Because 
NAKP uses com[)lex sampling procedures, convcMUional formula for 
estimating sampling variability that assume simple randotn sampling are 
inappropriate. To account for the characteristics of its complex sample 
design, NAKH uses a jackknife replication procedui e to estimate? [he 
sampling vaiiability. Briefly, the jackknife ^jrocedure p,stimates the 
sampling variance of a statistic by i epeatedly altei'ing th(? sample in a 
conti'olled mannei- and recomputing the statistic based on the altered 
sample. The jackknife variance estimate is based on the variability of the 
stativStics from th(^ altered samples. The square root of the jackknife 
vai iance estimate of a statistic is the sampling standard eiror of that 
statistic. This standai d iwvov includes all possible nonsystematic: ei'i-or 
associated with administering specific items to designated students in 
controlled situations. 
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1 ho jackkiiitbd slaiulard error providos a reasoiiablt^ 
inoasure of uncertainly for any statistic: based on values observed without 
error. Population scores for cot^iutivc^ items meet this re(iuire!nent, but 
scale-score proficiencyvalues do not. Because eacli student typ.'ealiy 
responds to relatively few iteins; ihei e exists a nontrivial aniouni of 
imprecision in the meavsurenuuit of the proficiencyvalues for any given 
student, riiis inxprecision adds an additional component of variability to 
statistics based on scale-s(3or(^ profunency values. 'I his e()m[)oncnit is 
estimated by assessing tlie dep<3nd(uice of the value of the statisiic on the 
parti(Hilai' set of stud(uit lc!vel estimated proficiencies used in its 
computation. 'I lie measure of the overall vaiiability of a statistic based on 
scale scores is the sum of the component due to imprecision of 
nuiasurcunenl and the jackknife sampling vai iance. 1 he standard error of 
the statistic is the scjuare root of this sum. The estimated population mean 
± 2 standard eiM ors represents an appimimate 95 pei'cent cuiniidence 
interval — which means it can bt^ said with about 95 percent certainty thai 
the avei age performance of the population of interest is within this 
interval.^" 

NAEP Reporting Groups 

NAEP reports perfoi nianee for the nation and for groups of 
students defined by sharcjd chai^acteristics. In addition to national results, 
this repoi't contains information about subgi'oups defined by region of the 
couiury, gender. !*acc;/ethnicity and school characleiMStics. The following 
section defines these and other subpopulaUons referrcjd to in tiiis report. 

{jender 

Hesulls are repoi ted for males and femaUiS. 

ItegioYB 

Thv. country has Ihmmi dividiid into four rcigions: Noi'tht^ast. 
Southeast, Quitra) and WchI. Stales inc:lucied in each r(igion arc; shown on 
the following map. 



*lnr ,1 tiiliiplfK' ih'M I tplion ul NAKI' ^auanrr rsliriiiilmi). mm* I hr \.\f.l* /5l.sr..S/< irrlum.tl HrfHm (l»t im'i'lciii N.) 
l-.tiurtitional It'sliii^ SriA'it i*. NaliuluiLVssi'NMiicMtt cM l.ciiiratioiuil IMo^nvsN. \\\\H)i 



Kaci3/Etluiicity 



Kosults are [)r(^seiitod lor IJUick, Whitn, and Hispanic 
students, based on stiidonls' identification of tluiir ractiAHhnicily 
according to tlic following categories: While, Black; Hispanic, Asian or 
Pacific Islander, American Indian or Alaskan Native, and Other. Although 
the sample sizes were insufficient to })ermit separate reliable estimates foi* 
all subgi^oups defined by raco/ethnicity, all vStudcnits were included in 
computing the national estimates of average writing performance. 



Si/.(! and 'lype uf CJoniniiinhy 



Thrcjo oxlroinc! community ly|H!s oi' spcicial intorest arc; 
dofiiuul by an nccupatioiial profile of tin; area served by the school, as well 
as by the sixo oi tho community in which the school is located. This is liu; 
only roportinj,' category that excludes a largo numb(!r of respondents. 
Abt)ut two-thirds do not fall into tlu; (Classifications listed below. Results for 
the i-emaining two-thii ds ai e not reported i?i this breakdown, since their 
poi'formanct; was similai- to tiiat for the nation. 



Advaiitiij^tul Urban CuninninitioK. Students in ihisgi tuip 
att(;nd schools in or around cities with a population greaicr 
than 200,000 where a high proportion of tiie residents are 
in professional oi- managerial positions. 

Disadvantajt^tid Urban ConiniunitioN. Students in this 
group attend schools in or around cities with a population 
grfjaler than 200,000 where a high proportion of the 
residents are on welfare or are not regularly employed. 

Kural IJtininninifics. Students in this gi-oup attend schools 
in areas with a population btilow 10,000 wluiro many of the 
residents are farmers or farm workers. 



Kai^e/Klhiiicity by Ititgiun mid Advaiiiaged/IJisudvaniuged 
Urban C]oinniuniticf» 

rAIH,!', A. 3 provides information on the cross-stiction 
bfUvveen students' racialAithnic characteristics and the r(!gions in which 
they live and the tv^xis of communities in which they attend school. 
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Distribution of White. Black, and 
i^ispanic Students by Region and 
by Size and IVpe c rommunity 



GRADE 4 

Total 

Region 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Size and IVpe of Community 

Advantaged urban 
Disadvantaged urban 

GRADES 

Total 

Region 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Size and Type of Community 

Advantaged urban 
Disadvantaged urban 

GRADE 12 

Total 

Region 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Size and IVpe of Community 

Advantaged urban 
Disadvantaged urban 



Wtiite 

69.4 (0.4) 



75.5 (2.0) 
58.8 (2.1) 
81.7 (2.0) 

63.6 (1.4) 



75.7 (3.1)1 
25.5 (5.4) 



72.2 (0.5) 



74.3 (2.8) 
70.7 (2.4) 
78.5 (2.4) 
66.3 (1.6) 



76.9 (3.6) 
32.6 (5.6) 



75.2 (0.7) 



78.5 (2.2) 
69.2 (2.9) 
84.0 (2.1) 
68.0 (1.9) 



85.1 (2.8) 

22.2 (6.5) 



Percenta ge of Students 
Blacic 

15.1 (0.3) 



11.7 (1.6) 
30.5 (1.8) 
9.7 (1.9) 
8.5 (1.3) 



6.8 (1.7)! 
47.3 (6.4) 



14.5 (0.4) 



14.9 (2.4) 
22.8 (2.1) 
14.7 (2.2) 
6.9 (1.3) 



8.7 (2.7) 
42.3 (5.6) 



14.2 (0.6) 



12.4 (1.8) 
25.6 (2.6) 
9.9 (1.7) 
10.4 (1.4) 



6.1 (1.6) 
44.8 (6.7) 



Hispanic 

11.4 (0.3) 



8.8 (1.1) 
7.7 (0.8) 

5.9 (0.6) 
21.5 (1.1) 



12.0 (2.9)! 
21.8 (3.0) 



9.4 (0.2) 



7.7(1.1) 
4.9 (0.9) 
4.3 (0.6) 
19.3 (1.4) 



10.4 (2.8) 
20.8 (4.4) 



7.2 (0.3) 



6.2 (1.0) 
39 (1.2) 
3.9 (0.8) 
14.6 (1.5) 



4.2 (1.0) 
30.2 (4.7) 



Standard errors are presented in parentheses. The ■'!" symbol indicates that the data should be interpreted with caution 
because the standard errors cannot be accurately estimated 



Additional Background Factors 



In addition to gathering information on stiidiMitr,' gendur, 
racuAitlinioity, the region in which thty live, and the size) and lyjje of 
oonnnunity in which thoy attend school, NAKP cjollects data from all 
students on a munher of bacitground ciuestions, including the type of 
school program in which they are enrolled, the number and tyjjes of 
I'eading materials in the home, the highest level of parents' education, and 
the amount of time spent doing liomework and vlewir.^'r television. 
Students participating in the writing assessment w(;re also asked a series 
of background questions specific to their English/language ai ts 
instruction. 



DATA APPENDIX 



TUv, followinfr tables supplemeiit tho tables prosontcd in he 
body of this r(3poi't, 1 ho iii'st two pagos of tht; Data Apptindix prosiuU 
inforoiatioii on avoi'ago writing protKnoncV; standai'd deviations, and 
porfoi inancn distributions for tlio nation and subpopulations of interest. 
T\w final pages pi esent inf(, "nuition on the pei'oentages of studtJiUs (with 
aecoinpanying ^^tandard en (>i's) at each level of task ancoinplishincnt for 
eaeh of the tasks ineluded in the 1988 NAEP writing assessment. 
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Average Writing Proficiency for the Nation and 
Sui:«popuiations, 1988 



Grade 4 Grades Grade 12 



Nation 




190.9 


- — 
(1.0) 




209.5 




(0.9) 


. 

224.2 


(1.3) 


Gender 














Male 


184.4 


(1.3) 


200.9 


(1.4) 


212.5 


(1.4) 


FGmalG 


197.5 


(1.3) 


218.5 


(1.2) 


234.8 


(1.8) 


Race/Ethnicitv 














White 


197.6 


(1.3) 


216.0 


(1.0) 


230.5 


(1.5) 


Black 


168.8 


(1.9) 


187.5 


(2.2) 


200.7 


(2.3) 


Hispanic 


178,2 


(2.0) 


192.4 


(2.1) 


204.9 


(3.5) 


Region 














Northoasi 


194.5 


(2.6) 


213.2 


(2.1) 


229.9 


(3.6) 


Southeast 


183.3 


(2.0) 


203.1 


(1.9) 


218.1 


(2.6) 


Central 


192.0 


(2.2) 


210.6 


(1.9' 


224.0 


(1.7) 


West 


193.8 


(1.9) 


211.0 


(1 


224.1 


(2.1) 


IVpe of School 












(1.2) 


Public 


189.4 


(1.0) 


206.7 


(0.8) 


222.1 


Non- public 


203.4 


(4.1) 


231.3 


(2.8) 


236.7 


(3.4) 


Size and IVpe of Community' 














Advantaged Urban 


206.8 


(2.6) 


222.7 


(3.7) 


237.2 


(7.6) 


Disadvantaged Urban 


172.1 


(2.9) 


189.2 


(2.9) 


206.5 


(3.9) 


Rural 


188.3 


(3.2) 


210.6 


(32) 


225.3 


(3.0) 


Parents* Hlohest Level of Education 














Not graduated high school 


177.7 


(2.9) 


196.6 


(2.1) 


208.9 


(3.0) 


Graduated high school 


186.3 


(1.9) 


205. 1 


(1.8) 


218.9 


(1.9) 


Some colleae 


202.1 


(2.5) 


216.1 


(1.6) 


226.8 


(1.7) 


Graduated collpoe 


200.7 


(1 3) 


216.5 


(1.5) 


231.0 


(1.8) 


Reading Materials in the Home 














0 to 2 items 


17/.9 


(1.4) 


193.2 


(1 .7) 


201 .1 


(2.7) 


3 items 


192.1 


(1.2) 


206.6 


(1.5) 


222.7 


(2.3) 


4 items 


200.1 


(1.4) 


216.6 


(1.2) 


229.8 


(1.5) 


Hours of Television Watched Each Day 














0 to 2 hours 


196.0 


(1.5) 


215.4 


(1,7) 


228.1 


(1.8) 


3 to 5 hours 


196.2 


(1.3) 


21 1.9 


(1.1) 


223.0 


(1.4) 


6 hours or more 


177.5 


(1.4) 


191.8 


(1.6) 


203.1 


(2.9) 



Standjril etrorb are proscntf-d jn parenthescj It rdn ti" bdicl with 95 percent certainty that for wcti popui.ition of mtprest. the 
percentage of stuaonts at each siore pomt a, witiiin t 2 standaid errors of the I'stimateri value 
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Average Writing Proficiency, Standard Deviations, and Percentiie 
Distributions witti Standard Errors 



TOTAL 

Avcjrage Proficiency 
Standard Deviation 
Percentiles 



MALE 

Average Proficieticy 
Standard Deviation 
Percentiles 



FEMALE 

Average Proficiency 
Standard Deviation 
Percentiles 



WHITE 

Average Proficiency 
Standard Deviation 
Percentiles 



BUCK 

Average Proficiency 
Standard Deviation 
Percentiles 



HISPANIC 

Average Proficiency 
Standard Deviation 
Percentiles 



S 
10 
25 
50 
75 
90 
95 



10 

25 
50 
75 
90 
95 



10 

25 
50 
75 
90 
95 



10 
25 
50 
75 
90 
95 



10 
25 
50 
75 
90 
95 



5 
10 
25 
50 
75 
90 
95 



Grade 4 

190.9 (1.0) 
, 42.3(0.7) 

1 19.3 (1.2) 
i 136.3 (1.3) 
1163.5 (1.0) 
! 192.0 (1.3) 

1219.7 (1.2) 
1243.9 (1.4) 

1258.4 (1.5) 

t 

! 184.4 (1.3) 
I 41.4(0,9) 
i 113.5 (2.7) 
! 130.2 (2.0) 
157.5 (1.6) 
186.1 (1.1) 
212.9 (1.7) 
236.5 (1.8) 

1249.8 (1.8) 

1 197.5 (1.3) 
1 42.2 (0. /) 
; 127.2 (2.6) 
' 143.0 (1.6) 
i 169.9 (1.5) 

198.1 (1.5) 
1 226.3 f1.7) 
1251.0 (1.6) 
; 265.4 (4.7) 

M97.6 (1.3) 
! 40.2 (0.7) 
;13C.5 (2.1) 
i 146.0 (1.4) 
1171.7 (1.2) 
i 198.1 (1.6) 
.'224.8 (2.0) 
,248.4 (2.7) 
^261.8 (1.9) 

: 168.8 (1.9) 
■ 41.8 (1.1) 
; 97.3 (3.2) 
114.0 (3.2) 
141.5 (2.3) 
: 169.6 (2.1) 
■: 196.8 (2.4) 

221.5 (3.4) 
237.0 (3.5) 

178.2 (2.0) 
42.3 (1.3) 

106.0 (4.5) 
,123.1 (3.6) 

150.6 (2.4) 
: 179.6 (1.9) 
'206.9 (3.2) 
: 231.0 (3.8) 
■244.6 (4.1) 



Grade 8 



i 209.5 
i 43.8 
1137.1 
i 1 53.7 
1 180.3 
i 209.9 
; 2.38.9 
■264.9 
i28C.4 

'200.9 
43.4 
129.3 
1145.6 
i 172.1 
1 201. 5 
1230.4 
1 255.8 
j271.1 
1 

i 21 8.5 
i 42.4 
i 148.8 
1 164.5 
1190.2 
j2l9.0 
247.2 
272.1 
287.7 



1216.0 
i 42.2 
: 145.9 
j 162.0 
188.1 
i216.4 
1244.8 
: 269.4 
1284.2 

•: 187.5 
■■ 41.3 
i1 19.3 

136.4 
■1.59.8 

186.8 
•215.8 
.239.8 

255.6 

: 192.4 
44.1 
118.4 
135.5 
: 163.3 
M92.9 



1.0) 
0.7) 
3.2) 
1.7) 
1.3) 
1.4) 
1.1) 
1.8) 
2.8) 

2.2) 
1.3) 
4.1) 
3.5) 
2.8) 
3.6) 
3.7) 
3.1) 
4.8) 

2.1) 
1.4) 
4.9) 
3.5) 
2.5) 
2.3) 
: 223.2 (3.3) 
,248.5 (5.3) 
263.5 (4.0) 



0.9) 
0.6) 
2.7) 
1.2) 
l.i) 
1.3) 
1.5) 
1.3) 
2.0) 

1.4) 
0.9) 
4.2) 
2.6) 
1.5) 
1.3) 
1.4) 
2.3) 
2.5) 



1.2) 
0.8) 
2.2) 
1.5) 
1.3) 
1.8) 
1.6) 
2.3) 
4.4) 



Grade 12 



142.3 
I 161.1 
i 191.9 
I 224.9 
; 257.4 
I 286.4 
i 303.7 

I 

i 212.5 
i •■18.6 
i 131.7 
i 151.0 
! 180.6 
1213.7 
j 245.5 
i 273.2 
I 290.4 

i 2348 
I 47.3 
i 156.0 
; 174.7 
203.4 
235.6 
267.1 
j 295.2 
i311.5 

I 230.5 
' 47.9 
; 150.8 
I 169.5 
1 199.5 
1231.4 
I 262.9 
' 290.5 
' J07.4 

200.7 
45.7 
125.3 
142.1 
169.3 
200.4 
231.9 
258.1 
: 275.1 

' 204.9 
50.2 
: 121.5 
. 141.0 
: 172.9 
: 204.8 
237.5 
. 269.6 
!290.4 ( 



Standard errors are prebC'iiecl m pdieiUhcsc; U cm be s.iicl with 95 percent ceita.nty t;i.it for v»ct\ popuiatmn of irnerest. ttie 
percentage of stu(lent.s at each score \)om\ is wit.hir; t P. standard error*; of ide estimated vai'ie 



11H< 



o 

ERIC 



Grade 4: Percentages of Students at Each Score Point* 
Means* and Standard Errors 



Plants 

Ghost Story 

Short version 
Long version 

Spaceship 

Short version 
Long version 

Radio Station 

Summary of Story 

Report on 
an Animal 

Short version 
Long version 

Three Wishes 



Not 
Rated 

I 4.7(0.5) 



4.6 [05] 
3.1 (0.8) 



Unsatis- 
factory 

13.2 (0.9) 



9.A (0.8) 
8.9(1.2) 



8.3 (0.6) 
7.4(1.1) 



5 



'24.1 (1.0) 
18.7(1.6) 

41.7 (1.1) 



10.9 (0 7) 

i 

6.0 (u5) i 12.8 (0.9) 



; 5.5 (0.6) 
5.1 (0.7) 



16.6 (1.1) 
17.0(1.7) 



6.5(0.6) 1 12.9 (0.7) 
i 



Minimal 

I 38.4 (1.4) 



177.0(1.3) 
j 71.0(1.9) 



40.3(1.3) 
I 37.5 (2.3) 

j 30.4 (0.9) 

160.9(1.4) 



36.5 (1.5) 
31.0 (2.2) 

59.3 (1.1) 



Adequate 

43.7(1.4) 



8.8 (0.9) 
16.4 (1.4) 



26.3(1.1) 
33.7(2.3) 

j 16.9 (0.9) 

1 18.7(1.0) 



39.2 (1.7) 
41.1 (2.3) 



Elabo- 
rated 

Not 
applicable 

0.3 (0.1) 
0.6 (0.3) 

1 .0 (0.3) 
■ 2.7 (0.7) 

OJ (0.1) 

I 

; 1.5 (0.4) 



2.d (0.4) 
5.9 (1.0) 



Minimal 
or Better 

82.1 (0.9) 



8G.C (0.9) 
8B.1 (1.4) 



67,6 (1.1) 
74.0(1.8) 

47.5(1.2) 

81.2(1.0) 



77.9(1.1) 
78.0(1.7) 



Adequate 

or Better Mean 



20.8(1.3^ 0.6 A2) 80.6 (0,9) 



43.7 (1.4) 



9.1 (0.9) 
17,1 (1.5) 



27.3(1.1) 
36,4 (2.5) 

17,0 (0.9) 

20.3(1,2) 



41.4(1.8) 
47,0 (2.3) 

21.3(13) 



2,2 (0.0) 



1,9(0,0) 
2.0 (0.0) 



1,9 (0.0) 
2,1 (0.0) 

1.5(0.0) 

1.9 (0.0) 



2,2 (0,0) 
23 (0,0) 

1.9 (0.0) 



Standard erron^ are presented m parentheses Standard errors of less ihan 0.05 are rounded to 0.0 it can oe <aid with 95 
percent certainly that for each population of interest, the percentage of bt«.«dents ai each score point is within * 2 standard 
errors of the estimated vaiue. 



Grade 8: Percentages of Students at Each Score Point. 
Means, and Standard Errors 





Not 
Rated 


Unsatis- 
factory 


Minimal 


Adequate 


Elabo- 
rated 


Minimal 
or Better 


Adequate 
or Better 


Mean 


Food on the Frontier 


3.3 (0,4) 


20.7 (1.0) 


60.3 (1.1) 


14.7 (0.9) 


0.9 (0.2) 


75.9(1.1) 


15.7 (0.9) 


1.9 (0.0) 


Ghost Story 

Short Version 
Long Version 


J O (U.o) 
2.1 (0.6) 


1 5.2 (0.6) 
3.2 (0,5) 


58.5 (1 .4) 
44.1 (1.8) 


30.9 (1 .3) 
43.7 (2.0) 


1 .6 (0.4) 
6.9 (1.3) 


91.0 (0.8) 
94.7 (0.8) 


32.5 (1.3) 
50.6(1.7) 


2.2 (0.0) 
2.5 iO.O) 


Dissecting Frogs 


2.0 (0.3) 


10.2 (0.8) 


56.5(1.0) 


29.4 (1.1) 


1.9 (0.3) 


87.8 (0.8) 


31.3(1.1) 


2.2 (0.0) 


Radio Station 


12.1 (0.8) 


26.2 (1.1) 


35.0(1.2) 


25.5 (M) 


1 .2 (0.2) 


61.7 (1.1) 


26.7 (1.1) 


1.7 (0.0) 


Recreation 
Opportunities 

Short Version 
uony Version 


5.1 (0.6) 
j.ti (U. /) 


49.2 (1.3) 

4o./ {d,d) 


31.6 (1.2) 
28.4 {d.3) 


13.6 (0.9) 

17.7 (1 .6) 


0.5 (0.2) 
1.7 (0.4) 


45.6(1.4) 
47.7 (2.3) 


14.0 (0.9) 
19.3 (1.7) 


1.5 (0.0) 
1.7 (0.0) 


Favorite Story 


6.3 (0.5) 


9.5 (0.6) 


59.2 (1.0) 


23.5 (0.9) 


1.5 (0.2) 






C.U \\J.\Jl 


IV Viewing Habits 

Short Veisjon 
Long Vofsion 


4.2 (0.5) 
2.2 (0.6) 


22.1 (1.2; 
18.6 (1.5) 


42.2 (1.1) 
38.9(1.9) 


30.8 (1.0) 
35.4 (2.2) 


0.6 (0.2) 
4.9 (1.1) 


73.6(1.2) 
79.2 (1.5) 


31.5 (1.0) 
40.3 (2.3) 


2.0 (0.0) 
2.2 (0.0) 


Memorable Incident 


2.8 (0.3) 


17.3 (1.1) 


42.0 (1.1) 


33.8(1.2) 


4.1 (0.4) 


79.9(1.1) 


37.9 (1.2) 


2.2 (0.0) 



SMf.ddfd i^irnrs are pr' sentt^n in p.m^UhOM's. St?nci.ir(J errors of less [M\ 0 05 c-irt- rourult'd to 0 0 (t cin Ije wuh 95 
percent ctnlduity thar f.u vMh ;K)pti:.iti(n ot intorobt. titt* pvrcf.'ntjqe of stuflc.its at each yore {;OMit within ^ ? st<in(J:if(l 
oru»rs ot t^stirn.jtod \.\'mv Note: The pcrrenujtje of "not rnicd" u^spofise^ to tin- i^adio 3t<jtiof! t»isk ^ ? ' <*f th.in tor ttit» 
ot!'L'i idSks tJcc.JUM* ir'iwtp{>e.Ked a*. Jhr M-cond u-.k m a r)io(K tr^'it tonlaned two tdsks 



Grade 12: Percentages of Students at Each Score Point. 
Means, and Standard Errors 





Not 
Rated 


Unsatis- 
factory 


Minimal 


Adequate 


Blabo* 
rated 


Minimal 
or Better 


Adequate 
or Better 


... 

Mean 


Food on the Frontier 


3.6 (0.5) 


13.9 (KO) 


55.3 (1.7) 


23.0 (1.5) 


4.2 (0.6) 


82.5(1.1) 


27.^ (1.7) 


2.1 (0.0) 


Ghost Story 

Short Version 
Long Version 


5.3 (0.6) 
4.0 (0.9) 


6.2 (0.7) 

4.3 (0.7) 


48.3 (1.5) 
36.0 (2.3) 


37.1 (1.7) 
48.4 (2.6) 


3.1 (0.5) 
7.4 (1.4) 


88.5(1.0) 
91.7 (1,0) 


40.1 (1.7) 
55.7 (2.6) 


2.3 (0.0) 
2.5 (0.0) 


Bike Lane 


4.3 (0.6) 


27.2 (1-4) 


44.8 (1.4) 


19.8 (1.1) 


3.9 (0.5) 


68.5(1.6) 


23.6 (1.0) 


1,9 fO.O) 


Space Program 


18.4 (0.9) 


16.7(0.9) 


37.6(1.2) 


24.6 (1.1) 


2.7 (0.4) 


64.9(1.1) 


27.3 (1.1) 


1.6 (0.0) 


Recreation 
Opportunities 

Shon Version 
Long Version 


5.4 (0.7) 
4.7 (l.t) 


33.0 (1.5) 
28.7 (2.2) 


36.1 (1.2) 
30.6 (1.8) 


23.8 M.5) 
30.8 (1.9) 


1.9 (0.3) 
5.2 (1.2) 


61.7(1.5) 
66.6 (2.2) 


25.6(1.5) 
36.0 (2.2) 


1.8 (0.0) 
2.0 (0.1) 


Favorite Story 


8.5 (0.7) 


11 5 (0 8) 


44 9 ( 1 3i 






fin n M n 


'iiC i M p\ 
ODs 1 \i 




TV Viewing Habits 

Short Version 
Long version 


5.2 (0.7) 
2.7 (0.8) 


15.9 (0.9) 
13.9(1.6) 


43.1 (1.4) 
38.8 (2.0) 


32.8 (1.3) 
33.4 (2.1) 


3.0 (0.4) 
11.2(1.4) 


78.9 (l.t) 
83.4(1.7) 


35.8 (1,4) 
44.6 (2.5) 


2,1 (0.0) 
2.4 (0.0) 


Memorable Incident 


4.0 (0.7) 


9.1 (0.7) 


32.4 (1.3) 


42.9 (1.7) 


1 1 .6 (0.6) 


86.9(1.2) 


54.5 (1.6) 


2.5 (0.0) 



Standard errors are prei^ented in par erit noses. St.indard errors ot less than 0.05 are rounded to 0 0. It can t)e said with 95 
percent certainly that for each ;K)pijiation of interest, the percentage of students at each score point is within t 2 standard 
errors of the cstimaied value. Note: I he percentage ot "not rated" responses to the Space Progiam task »s higher than for the 
other tasks because this appeared as trie second task in a block that contained two tasks 
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